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Barton’s LINCOLN will be the most discussed 
biography of the year! 


The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln 


By Witttam E. BARTON 


Author “The Soul of Abraham Lincoln,” etc. 


From his earliest ancestry to his final taking off’ 
recounting every step in his career, illuminating 
every phase of his development, appraising every 
contributing influence, disclosing much that is new 
and demolishing much that is old and false, this is 
the story of Abraham Lincoln. 


Why Barton’s Lincoln is a land 
mark in American Biography 


It combines as no other life of Lincoln the testi- 
mony of living witnesses and personal friends of 
Lincoln with accurate use of documentary material 
and a perspective of more than sixty years. 


The vividness of contemporary narrative is united 
with a judicial quality essential to the weighing of 
historical evidence. 


Every life of Lincoln extant is corrected at import- 
ant points by this biography which will have to be 
reckoned with by every future biographer of 
Lincoln. 


It attempts for the first time a scientific examination 
of the mind of Lincoln in the light of heredity and 


environment. 


An incredible volume of new and unsuspected 
material is produced, the fruit of an amazing indus 
try and sound, scholarly judgment. 


The portrait of Lincoln as a living, growing man is 
drawn in the evolution of a rude son of the forest 
to a leader of heroic proportions. His moods, his 
swift alternation between boisterous mirth and 
profound dejection, are tellingly accounted for. 


In two magnificent volumes, elaborately illustrated 
with pictures and photographs from Dr. Barton's 
own rare and unequalled collection, and many of 
them are here reproduced for the first time. 


The two volumes, of 500 pages each, 
bound in silk cloth, Price, $10.00 


By special arrangement with the publisher, you will 
be mailed, with the books, a special book-plate auto- 
graphed by Dr. Barton. 
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Inspiration from God’s 
Out-of-Doors 


Nature Sermons 


By Charles E. Jefferson 


Including: 
“The Rainbow”’ 
‘*‘Deserts”’ 
“Birds”’ 


*‘Sunsets’”’ 


*‘Sounds”’ 
‘‘Mists”’ 

‘Spring’ , 
*‘Odours”’ 

‘The Landscape”’ 
‘*Lakes’”’ 


*‘Storms”’ 


*‘Shadows’”’ 


A wealth of sermon suggestions for preachers: 
As cooling waters to spiritual pilgrims. 


Price $1.50 


Other recent books by Dr. Jefferson: 


The Character of Paul. 


The finest book on Paul published in the last five 
years. ($2.25) 


Five Present-Day Controversies. 


Discusses Bible Inspiration, the Virgin Birth, the 
Bible and Science, ete. ($1.50) 


The Character of Jesus. 
Reissue. ($1.65) 


Things Fundamental. 
Reissue. ($1.65) 
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Here are a few of the questions considered in 


The Prophets and Their Times 


By J. M. POWIS SMITH 


| Was there ever a prophet named Jonah? 
| What did Jeremiah have to do with the fall of Jerusalem? 


Did more than one person contribute to the book of Isaiah? 
Who was the “Suffering Servant?” 

What is the meaning of “sons of the prophets?” 

Which prophet was the father of Judaism? 

What situation in history produced the Book of Daniel? 

What Jew was hailed as the Messiah? 

What is the purpose of the “‘Fiery Furnace?” 

What relation is there between the prophets and world history? 


The full contents of “The Prophets and Their Times’ is only suggested 
in these questions. Have you purchased your copy? 


Also by Professor Smith 


The Moral Life of the Hebrews 


Feeling tlat the ideals which inspired the Hebrews still point the way for modern 
civilization, Dr. Smith has presented the facts of Hebrew moral life as objectively 
as possible. This exposition of human pr a mportant 
periods of Hebraic history: Pre-prophetic, ophetic, and Judaistic. 
“There is not a dull page in the whole book.""—Chtcago Eoentng Post. 

“A fine expression of modern Biblical scholarship at its best.""—Besten Tras 


script. 
Each of these books $2.25 (We pay postage) 
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Des Moines Paper Will 
Continue New Policy 


HH" IS A BIT OF NEWS that was tucked away 
in the inside columns of some newspapers, and 
not printed at all in others: “The Des Moines Register 
will continue its policy of segregating crime news on 
an inside section indefinitely, it was announced tonight 
by John Cowles, associate publisher. The Register, a 
ioneer in the movement for separate treatment of 












































crime news, has met with success in its experiment, it 
was said, and had received thousands of letters from 
readers commending its experiment.” The Des Moines 








Register is the leading morning newspaper in the state 
flowa. It circulates over most of that state. It even 
1 influence throughout the country at large be- 
cause of the cartoons drawn by a member of its staff, 
Mr. J. N. Darling (who signs his cartoons as “Ding”). 
It faces the journalistic demands of a normal American 
community, differing little from any other industrial 
mmunity, save perhaps in the presence of a relatively 
small number of foreign-born residents. And it has 
iound, by several weeks of experiment, that it is pos- 
sible so to treat lawlessness as to render the full serv- 
ice that the community may expect of a newspaper 
and yet not give the that the principal 
concern of that community is the sordid. The Register 
has done this by a segregation of crime news. This 
may not be the best way of dealing with an admittedly 
difficult situation. Or it may be. Further tests alone 
‘an tell. For the time being it is encouragement enough 
to know that when an ordinary American newspaper 
has the courage to attempt to perform its functions in 
such a way as shall not undermine the moral integrity 
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of its constituency, then that constituency will reward its 
courage with support. 
be done. 


Clean up the press! The thing can 


American Inter-Racial Plan 
Adopted in Africa 


| ie IS NOT ONLY THE UNITED STATES that 
has a white-and-black color problem. European 
colonization has given birth to a condition equally 
alarming in Africa. South Africa, in particular, has 
watched the rise of the color issue with increasing dis- 
may. It has seemed easily possible that another fifty 
years might produce a veritable war along the color 
line in the British commonwealths and colonies in the 
southern half of the dark continent. With gratification, 
therefore, is the word received that the plan of inter- 
racial readjustment through conference and coopera- 
tion which has been worked out in our own southland 
is now being adopted in South Africa. Committees 
similar to those created by the Christian forces in our 
southern states have been set up by Dr. C. T. Loram, 
commissioner of native affairs Africa, in 
Johannesburg, Capetown, Marianne Hill, Durban, Pieter 
Maritsburg, and other centers. These committees meet 
monthly, discuss interracial problems, and seek to in- 
fluence public opinion and legislation in the interest of 
needed adjustments. 
the American efforts at racial readjustment was first 
carried to South Africa by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones and 
his associates on the Phelps-Stokes educational in- 
vestigating commission. General Jan Smuts, at that 
time premier, recognized the importance of the Ameri- 
687 


in South 


According to rumor, the story of 
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can experiment, and threw his influence behind a pro- 
jection of the same method in South Africa. From that 
beginning the movement has grown steadily in import- 
ance. Much is to be heard as to the effect of destruc- 
tive influences in American life on the affairs of other 
lands. It is good to be able to report that when ways 
are worked out here for dealing effectively with the 
ills of mankind, these constructive gifts are carried with 
eaual speed beyond our boundaries. 


Unrest in Negro 
Universities 
HE DISTURBANCE at university, 
Negro institution in Washington, D. C., coming 
so closely on the heels of the trouble at Fisk, famous 


Howard 


Nashville school, deserves close attention. Such white 
organizations and persons as have an interest in the 
providing of education for Negroes will do well to be- 
gin to ask themselves whether or not a turning point 
has come in that enterprise. Do Negroes wish to be 


educated on the same basis on which education has 
been offered them since the close of the civil war? That 
they are eager, pathetically eager, for education is clear: 
that they are willing to accept this education on such 
terms as the white man may lay down is not so clear. 
In fact, it is becoming very doubtful. 
question but that Dr. F. A. McKenzie, who has been 
forced to resign the presidency of Fisk, was an educator 
of fine scholarly attainments who lifted that school to 
a high level of intellectual achievement. But Dr. Mc- 


Kenzie either did not comprehend the sort of intangible 


There is no 


changes that are taking place in the Negro community, 
or he refused to grant their importance. He attempted 
to impose by executive fiat a regime at Fisk which left 
out of account all student initiative and gave no room 
When the students 


volted, the white police force of Nashville was invoked. 


for student self-expression. re- 
The result was a condition in which either the end of 
Dr. McKenzie’s administration had to come, or the end 
of Fisk would have come. In the pinch, the Negro demand 
Something of the same thing 
and it looks as though the 


for a change was heeded. 
is happening at Howard, 
students there would be equally successful in establish- 
ing their contention. What does this rising tide among 
colored students mean? It is a part, of course, of the 
increasing self-consciousness of the Negroes as a race. 
Knowing that they have accomplished more in fifty 
years than any race similarly conditioned has ever 
achieved, full of pride in the honors of their individual 
leaders, resolved that no restraints shall be placed on 
them that are not placed on others, American Negroes 
of 1925 are a very different group from those of as re- 
cent date as 1915. Added to the new ideas energetically 
the 
Negro students, the ideas peculiar to the youth move- 


at work in race at large there are, in the case of 


ments of the world. And any enterprise, educational 
or otherwise, which seeks to work among Negroes at 
the present moment must take into account all these 
elements. 


CHRISTIAN 
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What the Fisk 
Incident Means 


May 28, 1995 


N ONE SENSE, such uprisings as have taken place 

at Fisk and Howard are a measure of the success 
of the educational adventure which the churches of the 
north launched at the close of the civil war. It is aj. 
ways a dangerous proceeding for an exploiting race to 
educate an exploited race. The only reason it is done 
is because it is so much more dangerous not to. [py 
the case of the Negro, half a century of education ha; 
produced a group in full spiritual revolt against all dis. 
criminations and the invidious distinctions under which 
they suffer severe limitations. When that spirit seeps 
from alumni back into the Negro boys and girls now in 
school, it makes these ready to demand that they shal’ 
have the same privileges and the same freedoms given 
boys and girls in white schools. It may be that the 
Negro cannot manage himself without trouble in this 
atmosphere of freedom. He refuses, however, to admit 
that this is a condition true only in the case of colored 
youth. He is standing with his eyes alight with a great 
race pride and race hope, and he refuses to be any longer 
considered in any category other than his fellow white 
man. If whites do not prove themselves big enough 
to meet him in that mood and work with him on that 
plane, then their further attempts to “uplift” him are 
doomed. This does not mean that the Negro has no 
more use for the help of a sympathetic white man. It 
is significant that at Fisk there has been no demand for 
a Negro successor to Dr. McKenzie. But it does mean 
that the white man who goes in at Fisk, or anywhere 
else, must be of a definite type. He must not only be 
able to teach his pupils how to grow; he must be able 
to grow along with them. Every aspect of the current 
agitation indicates that the United States has reached 
another stage in the emancipation of the Negro. 


Tennessee Plans to Sweep 
Back the Tides 


UCH JOURNALISTS as were planning their va- 
cations for next August are hurriedly cancelling 
their plans and wiring for hotel reservations in the vil- 
lage of Dayton, Tennessee—if such things exist there 
in order to insure themselves front seats at the ap 
proaching spectacle of that sovereign state engaged in 
Not in 


a long time has an approaching event cast such shadows 


sweeping back the tides of modern education. 


of cheer before it as the reporters see in the promised 
Scoaps, of the Dayton 
high school, before the grand jury on August 3. On 
March 23 the governor of Tennessee signed a bill 


appearance of Professor J. T. 


which provides that “it shall be unlawful for any teacher 
in an institution supported by state funds to teach any 
theory that denies the story of the divine creation as 
taught in the Bible, and to teach that man has descended 
from a lower order of animals.” In signing the bill the 
governor explained that “probably the law will never 
be applied. It may not be sufficiently definite to permit 
of any specific application or enforcement. Nobody be 
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teves that this is going to be an active statute.” But 
vidently Governor Peay’s glorious discovery of the 
‘istinction between active and inactive statutes did not 

lace -arry enough weight with the village fundamentalists 

—_ ; Dayton. Six weeks after the law went into effect 

‘ Professor Scoaps was arrested, tried before the Dayton 

des ‘ystice of the peace on the charge of teaching evolution 

ihe in his high school biology class, and pleaded guilty. The 
lone case was, accordingly, sent to the grand jury. Both 
ln Dayton and Professor Scoaps are in line for some un- 

_ expected and far-flung fame. Others who are not alto- 

a gether adverse to the limelight are hastening to get in 

" Bon the contemplated court proceedings. Brother Bryan 

7 nnounces that he will be there on one side, chasing 
a sonkeys. Brother Darrow and Brother Dudley Field 
 f Malone—by the way, where has he been for lo, these 
— any moons?—are among the first volunteers on the 
" ther. Both sides announce that, once started, Pro- 
© BH iessor Sci aps and his biology teaching will be carried 
we up fr m court to court, until, if necessary, the supreme 
reat court of the United States has a chance to decide 
ee whether any state has a right to force its teachers to 
hite lelude their pupils into a belief that they live in a dif- 
ugh ferent world from the rest of humankind. 

that 

are @ Compulsory Drill Becoming 

no @ 2 Burning Campus Issue 

It _ PAUL BLANSHARD wrote his article, 
for “Lockstep Education,” for The Christian 
ean @ Century, neither he nor the editors dreamed of the 
here # swiftness with which the issue he raised would become 

+ be @ red-hot in numbers of American colleges. It now be 

able @ gins to look as though the superlative intelligence sec- 

rent @ tion of the war department would have to get busy in 
hed hurry, digging up new evidence of a plot made in 
Moscow, if the whole edifice of compulsory military 
raining, so laboriously erected in many state institu- 

was not to be brought crashing down. At the 

niversities of Washington, California, Kansas, Ne- 

raska, Georgia, Boston, Syracuse, Northwestern and 

va- ni State agitation against compulsory drill has made 
ling lar progress. The university.of Minnesota is 

vil- @ ‘he latest to feel the same stirring. There the students 

ere “ve organized an Anti-Compulsory Military Drill 

ap-  ague, by which they are attempting to change the re- 

1 in urements in that university, while they conduct a 

t in einite campaign to extend the movement to other 

ows ls. Naturally, the officers detailed to militarize 

ised ‘hese institutions are alarmed. If this sort of thing 
ton Ss much farther a whole lot of easy berths are going 

On @ ‘© be eliminated. Major Bernard Lentz, of the military 

bill @ “partment at Minnesota, is reported to have attempted 

her tem the tide there by telling a student committee 
any that compulsory drill at land grant schools must be 
as itinued because of two facts: that under the Morrill 
ded tt there is a legal and moral obligation upon land 
the @ STant colleges to make such drill compulsory, and that 
ver ¢ educational value of drill is large enough to warrant 
mit mM compulsory requirement. Using such material as 
be @ °!'. Blanshard included in his article in this paper the 
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students reject the first claim; using their own ex- 
perience they reject the second. The university of 
Wisconsin has already made drill optional. It will not 
be long before it is made optional everywhere. 


No Defense Day! 


Pye THE CHURCHES going to wait supine 
while the general staff of the army fastens an 
annual goose-step day on this country? That question 
Balked 


armistice day, 


will be answered in the next few weeks. in 


their attempt to make away with the 
militarists are now explaining that they do not plan 
an annual mobilization; merely a repetition this year, 
and perhaps next year, of the procedure of a year ago 
Such trifling cannot be allowed! Any person with 
ordinary sense knows that if a goose-step day is held 
again this year, and then again next year, that there 
will have been set up a rhythmic recurrence which will 
inevitably make the sorry business an annual display 
The time to stop this national parad- 
In fact, if 
it is not stopped now it will be infinitely harder to stop 
it at some time in the future. 
minister who believes that there are better ways of 
securing the peace of America than by a display of 


of martial ardor. 
ing of our ability to lick all creation is now. 


Every church, every 


fighting force, is under moral bonds to register im- 
mediate protest against the proposal of the war depart- 
ment. 

This attempt to steal armistice day for the glorifica- 
tion of the puttee-wearers adds one more to the exhibits 
of the devious ways in which things are worked at 
Washington to commit the United States to courses 
against the public interest. The war department it is, 
this time, that has been caught red-handed in the at- 
tempt to draw President Coolidge and the country at 
large into an annual military mobilization, stealing for 
that Using the that 
served to put across the same department’s goose-step 


purpose armistice day. method 
day of last year and the navy department's Pacific 
maneuvers of this, the gentlemen of the general staff 
let it be known, via the associated press, on May 10 that 
“general staff plans for making defense day an annual 
event to be held each year on armistice day have been 
completed and await only white house approval to be 
put in motion.” But for once this game has failed to 
work. Mr. Coolidge is growing tired of being com 
by What 
ever else may happen, armistice day next November 
will not be profaned by efforts to get up another war. 

There has been altogether too much of this business 


in Washington of running to the newspapers with 


mitted “unauthorized” press announcement. 


advance announcements of government policy, relying 
on the natural inclination of an administration to save 
the facé of all its members to stand by policies thus 
made public. The last striking example of the way in 
which that game may be worked successfully was the 


gagging of Count Karolyi. We hazard a guess that 
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Mr. Coolidge has not forgotten that incident. And we 
hazard a further guess that the bureaucrats who try to 
work this game in the future are due for some dis- 
tressing experience, even as the war department al- 
ready finds itself in a mess because of its attempt to 
force the President’s hand on this defense day nonsense. 

Reaction to the general staff announcement of May 
10 seems to have been national and almost unanimous. 
Newspapers, politicians, ministers, organizations, all let 
drive at the idea of goose-stepping annually in celebrat- 
ing the close of “the war to end war.” But the national 
reaction was not a bit quicker nor a bit more pointed 
than that of the President himself. Mr. Coolidge may 
not be quoted directly on such matters. That is a 
tradition of many year’s standing. But the white house 
sometimes has its thoughts, and on this occasion it let 
the that it did 


armistice day a day to be “linked with official action 


correspondents know not consider 
of any kind suggestive of war,” and that after having 
“just appealed forcibly to the nations of Europe to give 
a sincere demonstration of a will to peace . . . choosing 
armistice day for a demonstration of American military 
strength is regarded by Mr. Coolidge as most incon- 
sistent with his policy of international relations.” Since 
reading this short paragraph, which the President sent 
back to the war department via the associated press, 
just as the war department sent to him the original 
proposal via that same route, there has been no more 
talk of an annual mobilization on November 11. 

In its effort to save something from the ruin the war 
department has now fallen back on a series of disingenu- 
ous explanations and excuses, and a series of counter- 
proposals which Mr. Coolidge has yet to act on. It is 
explained, in the first place, that the war department 
was not responsible for making the plans for November 
11 public. Neither was it the fault of the general staff 
The associated press was mistaken, oh! most reprehen- 
sibly mistaken, in that assumption. 
little identity unknown, 
but he must certainly have been a reserve officer, since 


It seems that some 


insufferable reserve officer- 


no regular could possibly have been guilty of such a 


thing—some reserve officer blabbed the thing to the 
And, now that the department and staff have 


thought the matter over again, why, the question of 


press. 


date is a minor one after all. Even the question of 
making the event an annual one might be left unsettled. 
In fact, the longer the staff has regarded the general 
reaction, the more it has come to feel that perhaps just 
a couple of more mobilizations—or even just one more, 
if that is all that can be obtained just now—would do. 
Just 
a cleaning up, as it were, of some of the tag-ends left 


It is ad- 


And it need not be much of a mobilization, at that. 


lying around loose on defense day last year. 
mitted that there were a few such tag-ends. 

The whole thing verges on the comic, but it is no 
comedy. It is no comedy for Calvin Coolidge. Calvin 
the United States five 
months ago that this nation was about to adopt a “new 


Coolidge told the people of 


policy” of “friendship and understanding” to take the 
place of what he called “the old standard of dealing 


with other countries by terror and force.” He told the 
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people of the United States, and of the world at large, 
in his inaugural message that “America seeks no earthly 
empire built on blood and force. . . . The legions which 
she sends forth are armed not with the sword but with 
the cross.” He has just told the nations of Europe, 
through Ambassador Houghton, that he is expecting 
them to show a sincere will to peace, and he woul 
never have issued that call had he not believed that this 
country is ready to give evidence of the same will. H, 
has been embarrassed again and again by a war ané 
navy department which think in the outworn categories 
of a world of force, filled with a terror that walks jp 
darkness and a destruction that wastes at noonday 
And it now remains to be seen whether the honest 
desire for international understanding which has re. 
ceived such conspicuous statement from the President 
in these months is to have a chance to express itself 
in action, or whether the gentlemen in gold lace are t 
give the lie to it all. 

This is no comedy for the people of the United 
States. The vast majority of Americans stand precisely 
with Mr. Coolidge. They are not non-resistants. But 
they believe in a policy of international friendship and 
understanding, and they are heartily sick of shooting 
off guns and jangling around in spurs and full field 
equipment as a means of bringing this policy to pass. 
They favor the sort of international conferences that 
the 
United States militarized. 


President favors. Least of all do they want the 
This may be incomprehen- 
sible to the small group of professional fighters who 
concentrate on Washington, but it is a fact. The 
American public is laughing, for the moment, at the 
way in which the President has discomfited the military 
men. But if they find that this goose-step notion is to 
be crowded on them again from another angle, they 
will stop laughing and register their protest in a way 
that will be remembered. 

It is time for the gentlemen at Washington to get 
this thing straight. This country wants no goose-step do 
Give it whatever name you will, sugar-coat its methods 
as you will, the country does not want it. The country 
sees all the nations caught in a vicious circle of inter- 
It wants this circle broken. Be 
cause of the comparative security of the United States 


1ational militarism. 


it feels that an especial responsibility lies on the United 
States to break the circle. A national muster, whether 
annual or occasional, is not a move in the direction 0 
breaking, but rather of strengthening, the circle. The 
real purpose of such a muster is plain. It is planned 
This is not the time and this 
The less the military 
intrudes into our vision, the happier 

The New York World says that 
serves the country’s thanks for the 
saved armistice day from the general staff vandals. Dr. 


to exalt the military. 
not the land in which to do that. 
we will be. 

Mr. Coolidge de- 
way in which he 


William Pierson Merrill has expressed, on behalf of 
the World Alliance for International Friendship through 


the churches, a similar congratulation. With these 
words millions of Americans would associate them- 
selves. Let it be hoped, however, that Mr. Coolidge 
will not rest satisfied with this partial act of sanity. 
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Let it be 
quietus 
mobilizat 


May 28, 1925 


1925 
arge B Let it be hoped that he will go ahead and put an eternal 
thly @quietus on any and all plans for national military 
vhich mobilization in time of peace. 
with 
rope, ‘ 
ting} Baptism on the Front Page 
ould 
this HINK OF IT! The mode of baptism has made 
He ys front page of the metropolitan press! Here is 
and Ma bit of ecclesiastical subject-matter so remote from pop- 
ories @ ular and general interest that it is difficult to imagine 
s ing its being a theme of discussion or interest anywhere 
day more or less esoteric groups of theological- 
nest led persons. It is proper enough for a seminary 
: re classroom, proper enough for a church congress, proper 
dent gh for a quiet conference on Christian unity, but it 
tself ‘ly does look strange on the front page of the morn- 
re te paper! Yet here it is. And no one will be sur- 
prised that the emergence of this long-standing intra- 
ited | Protestant controversy from its esoteric obscurity to 
isely @ the very front of the public stage is associated with the 
But @ name of Dr. Harry E. Fosdick, the religious teacher 
and @ whom providence seems to have placed in a singularly 
tin ateful position for projecting on the larger screen of 
field interest those theological disputes which have 
Dass, in great part the unregarded pastime of mere pro- 
that @ fessional religionists. 
the . Fosdick, as all the world knows, is a Baptist. For 
hen- @ five years he had been preaching in a Presbyterian pul- 
who @ pit. The presbytery recently asked him to sign the 
The @ Westminster confession of faith if he desired to con- 
the # tinue to preach in that pulpit. He did desire to continue 
tary to preach there, and the congregation of that church 
is to strongly reciprocated that desire. But he could not, he 
they l, in good conscience, sign the confession of faith. 
way @ He had originally accepted the invitation to the pulpit 
iain ground that thereby he, a Baptist, and the 
get church, Presbyterian, could make a demonstratior of 
ay. @ something like Christian unity ; they would have an “in- 
hods lusive” church, as he called it, not an exclusive church, 
ntry all sectarian churches are. To sign the creed would 
ater- to assent to the principle of sectarianism and limit 
Be- freedom and that of his ministry. This he could not 
ates So he resigned. 
ited Unfrocked, so far as any Presbyterian pulpit was con- 
ther invitations from many other pulpits began to 
n of @ pour in upon the preacher. One in particular, naturally, 
The @ seems to have appealed strongly to him. It was a Bap- 


itation. It had the scent and lure of home upon 
church—beautiful new 


‘, great wealth, precedent position in the city of 


iS a very prominent 


k, unexcelled in influence in the denomination 


de- ark Avenue Baptist church, from whose pulpit the 


1 he @ Xev. Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, a great and gracious min- 
Dr. @ ster, had just resigned,’ .Dr. Fosdick’s Baptist tradi- 
f of tions, his hereditary loyalties, were touched into fresh 
ugh @ lle by the new call and his heart turned feelingly and 


rom 


isingly toward 


its acceptance. 
em- @ this cal] 


While considering 
, With all its attractive implications, it seems to 


‘ave occurred to him that by his refusal to sign the 
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Presbyterian creed he had put himself in a position 
where it would be difficult, if not morally impossible, 
not merely to sign any other creed but to accept the sec- 
tarian obligations and restrictions, if there were such, 
in the church in which he had been brought up. So 
Dr. Fosdick looked into Baptist practice with a careful- 
ness not ordinarily exacted of a preacher who receives 
a call to a pulpit in the denomination in which he was 
ordained. He was compelled to do so—compelled by 
the expression of his own conscience in the matter of 
the Presbyterian creed, and by the knowledge that the 
spotlight of public, and particularly of hostile, examina- 
tion would be focused upon his decision. If there were 
any thing inconsistent between his present decision in 
connection with a Baptist pulpit and his former decision 
in connection with a Presbyterian pulpit, he need have 
no illusion about its being pointed out, and pointed out 
with scorn. 

Now the sect called Baptist differs somewhat from 
the sect called Presbyterian. The most obvious differ- 
ence is that while the Presbyterians have a creed writ- 
ten out in book form, available for use and interpreta- 
tion, the Baptists have no such book. It might look as 
if the sectarian which Dr. Fosdick 
objected in the case of the Presbyterian church, did not 
obtain in the case of a Baptist church. 
except the New Testament, and claiming to grant to 


“exclusiveness” to 
Having no creed 


each person the right of individual interpretation of the 
New Testament, a Baptist church would seem to offer 
a pulpit in which Dr. Fosdick could minister without 
violating his conscience or laying himself open to em- 
barrassment by his implacable critics. But in his care- 
ful analysis of the situation he stumbled over some- 
thing. The thing lay right at the door of the Baptist 
church. It made that church just as exclusive and sec- 
tarian, Dr. Fosdick saw, as the Westminster confession 
made the Presbyterian church. In a sense it was even 
more exclusive, for it applied to members of the church, 
all of them, while the Presbyterian creed was made to 
apply, in its full and formal sense, only to ministers 
The thing that he stumbled upon was connected with 
the ordinance of baptism. The Baptist church prac- 
ticed this ordinance only by the physical act of immer- 
sion in water. Unless you were willing to be baptized 
in this particular way you could not get into a Baptist 
church. 

Sut this was not the worst of it. Something plausible 
could be said on behalf of the legitimacy of a church 
practicing a uniform method of receiving initiates into 
its fellowship, rather than allowing the initiates them- 
selves to dictate the ritual by which they should be re- 
ceived. That would be analogous to the procedure of 
every social group or organization, and it does not nec- 
essarily imply the arbitrary imposition of a dogma upon 
the conscience of the initiate, or the practice of anything 
justly called exclusive or sectarian. A church may prac- 
tice baptism by a single mode and be no more exclusive 
or sectarian than one which practices three modes. This, 


therefore, was not the worst of Dr. Fosdick’s discovery. 


Far more serious than this practice of baptism by a 
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single mode in the reception of an outsider was the prac- 
tice of rebaptizing other Christians who desired to have 
organic fellowship with a Baptist congregation. It is 
one thing to hold to a single mode of baptizing a non- 
churchmember, and quite another thing to insist that 
one who is already a Christian, a member of the church 
of Christ, must be rebaptized in order to have member- 
ship in this church that wears the name Baptist. 

Yet this, Dr. Fosdick saw plainly, is precisely what 
If a Methodist or Con- 
gregationalist came to him as pastor of the Park Avenue 
Baptist church and desired to unite with that church he 
would be compelled impertinently to go back into the 
history of that person’s Christian life and ask this ques- 


the church of his fathers does. 


tion: By what mode were you originally baptized? If 





as 
it would be in ninety-nine out of a hundred cases—Dr. 


the answer proved to be: By sprinkling or pouring 
Fosdick would have to say: We cannot, of course, re- 
ceive you into our church unless you will submit to re- 
baptism, this time by immersion. 

No doubt there came quite a specific and vivid picture 
before Dr. Fosdick’s mind, as he contemplated the fu- 
ture possibilities. He saw, perhaps, a member of First 
Presbyterian church, some fine Christian man, present- 
ing himself for membership in the Park Avenue Baptist 
church. There would be good and adequate reason for 
his desiring to change his membership without involv- 
ing for a moment any question of proselytizing on the 
part of Dr. Fosdick or his Park Avenue people. 

“IT wish to transfer my membership to your church, 
Dr. Fosdick,” this Presbyterian Christian would say. 

“And I shall be most happy to renew the fellowship 
here which we enjoyed at old First church,” Dr. Fosdick 
might reply. 

“Thank you, heartily ; then I shall at once ask for my 
letter and will present it next Sunday morning; until 


then, good-by.” 


But, a-a-a-h, just a moment, let us be sure there is 


complete understanding between us. Were you im- 
mersed when you were baptized?” 

“No, I was baptized by sprinkling.” 

“T am very sorry, but it will be necessary for you to 
be baptized again, this time by immersion, if you would 
become a member of a Baptist church.” 

Now, Dr. Fosdick could not quite see himself saying 
that to a parishioner of his former church, the First 
Presbyterian. It would give the lie to the reason he 
He would 


be supporting a procedure as radically “exclusive,” if 


gave for not signing the Presbyterian creed. 
not more so than the procedure of the Presbyterian 
church which he could not assent to. 

is that to which 
To 


ence of sectarianism. 


This sort of thing, he saw clearly, 
the New Testament pins the ugly word “schism.” 
practice rebaptism is the very « 
It is to divide the body of Christ. |t is to make it more 
difficult to get into the Baptist church than into the 
church of Christ. 


those whom Christ has already received into full fellow- 


It is to bar from organic fellowship 


ship with himself. 
Naturally, therefore, by the sure instinct of his con- 
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science, Dr. Fosdick replied to the Park Avenue church 
that he could only come to their pulpit if it were made 
a catholic pulpit, a broadly Christian pulpit, representing 
a church with no test of membership narrower than 
membership in the church of Christ. He stipulated, jp 
a word, that, whether or not the church should adopt 
the practice of optional modes of baptism, it should 
decisively abandon the schismatic and unfraternal ang 
unchristian practice of rebaptism. 

The outcome is not known at this writing. It will be 
watched with eagerness by the Christian world. There 
are many Baptist churches throughout the land tha 
have already adopted the more generous practice 
Within the past few months the First Baptist church of 
Chicago, Dr. Perry J. Stackhouse, pastor, has squared 
its practice with the mind of Christ and announced t 
its community that all Christians will be received re. 
gardless of the mode by which they were baptized 
Among Disciples this so-called open-membership move. 
ment is rapidly spreading. It is destined to spread 
everywhere that the spirit of sectarian exclusiveness js 
fairly confronted by the spirit of Christ’s inclusiveness 
The unity of the church is an idle dream until there is free 
and unprejudiced exchange of members among the churches 
that are themselves Christian. 


Anti-Social Religion 


HE TIME TO AVOID ACCIDENTS is before they 
happen. The best place to cure social evils is at their 
source. Health is best insured by preventive rather than 
remedial medicine. Religious agencies which content them- 
selves with patching and mending will always have their 


full. 


for religion only in everlasting social wastage and abuses 


hands Those who can discover continuing validity 
may well be alarmed for the standing of religion in the 
human economy. Multitudes of us are by this time of a 
Our religious faith and hope are vastl) 
buttressed by the multiplying assurances that disease and 


different mind. 


degeneracy and the dismal consequences of bad birth can 
be cured at their source. We cannot believe it for the 
glory of God, as it certainly cannot be for the well-being 
of human society, that defectives and degenerates should 
be permitted to come into life at all. 

It is high time that Christian charity should undertake 
to consume its own smoke, should make good at all points 
We have dared to interfere wit! 
the hard but socially wholesome law of the survival of the 
fittest. That law is wholesome, indeed, provided no saner 
and more human influences are brought to bear. The 
harsh laws of nature make short work of the biological) 
unfit. They recklessly allow multitudes of them to come 
to birth, to be sure, but they summarily dispose of them 
We have challenged these 
laws, in the name of mercy and a loving Christ and a good 
God. We have built hospitals, have spread a gospel of 
merciful care of the ailing, and have projected manifold 
measures for the nurture of the weak. 

What has been our purpose in all this? Has it been only 


in its social program. 


when their weakness appears. 
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to multiply our asylums, and cram our foundlings’ homes, 
and enlarge our refuges for the feeble-minded? That we 
are doing. They overflow. All of the older states are 
erowing alarmed. The budget of expense in state and 
municipal governments for the support of these public insti- 
tutions rolls up out of all proportion to other expenditures. 
Is this good business? Is it common sense? Is it good 
religion? Is it Christian? 

Doubtless it is Christian, and good religion, and all the 
rest, to care tenderly for the unfortunate. But is it not 
the best religion and the truest expression of the Christian 
purpose to search the causes for all this distress, to prevent 
the misfortunes from which these multitudes in the asy- 
lums and institutions for the feeble-minded now suffer? 
Sound religion forces us to adopt the prevention measures 
which are now engaging the devotion of our best medical 
and social science. 

It is all the more reprehensible, therefore, that resistance 
to these measures so frequently emanates from high eccle- 
siastical sources. The Roman Catholic people of New York 
have recently been engaged in a great drive for the funds 
At a grand 
rally Cardinal Hayes gave the movement his official bless- 
ing. In doing so he felt it proper to attempt the strengthen- 
of this cause by an unintelligent and bitter attack upon 
social movements through which devout and public-spirited 
citizens are now seeking to cure at their source the devas- 


required to support their numerous charities. 


y 
is 


evils which the charities of his church treat only 
fter the tragic mischief has been wrought. 

It is a poor use of religion to employ its sanctions in 
resistance to movements so vital and thoroughgoing. The 
cardinal calls efforts to prevent the marriage and procreation 
of degenerates and defectives “the downright perversion of 
1 co-operation with the Creator in the propagation of 
the human family.” 








He denounces the birth control move- 
ment, sweepingly condemns such efforts as had inspired a 
great convention of earnest and public-spirited men and 
women held only a few weeks previously in New York, one 
{ the most impressive and far-seeing which has ever been 
He serenely denies facts relative to the sources 
spread of degeneracy which have been established by 
And he clinches all in the 
He declares that “nature is no 
’ implying 
that squalor and poverty and parental imbecility and ineffi- 
ncy are negligible factors in the reckoning of social 
evils 


He adds this amazing dictum: “Defectives, moreover, 


assemble d. 
] 


and 


social research. 


name of 


sound religion. 
respecter of persons or class in such matters,’ 


1p 


er physical or mental, have immortal souls, redeemed 

blood of Christ and destined to share with the 
‘ound and whole vision of God for all eternity.” Perhaps 
mat y Protestants, as well as thoughtful laymen in the 
‘oman communion, will profit by having this doctrine set 
orth in its stark implications. Pour out the stream of 
mbeciles and defectives, to curse themselves and to burden 


L ' 
a ol 
¥V the 


m the belief that their bliss throughout eternity is assured. 

If such utterances help to open to all religious minds the 
‘aggering social implications of some of our current the- 
‘ogy, they will serve a wholesome, though quite unintended 


purpose. It must add at least to the humor of such discus- 
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sion to listen to voluble dissertations such as this from 
one of our highest ecclesiastical authorities denouncing 
those who “interfere with the fountain of human life,” 
while he himself speaks out of a so-called holy office which 
condemns him and all of his associates, high and low, to 
perpetual and inviolate celibacy. 

Indeed, the zeal of the celibate Roman priesthood in 
opposing scientific and thoroughgoing social reforms of this 
nature quickly passes beyond the category of humor. This 
is more than comedy. How long will it be before intelligent 
Americans whom they assume to lead in things spiritual 
shall recognize the tragic consequences of this perversion 
of religion to unholy ends? To condemn imbeciles and 
defectives to a dismal birth in the assurance of an eternal 
bliss must in the end appear as pernicious religion as it 1s 


anti-social science. 


The Little Boat in the 
Moonlight 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


AND KETURAH stood both of us on deck,-on a night 

when our ship sailed the China Sea. And the Sea 
that night was Calm and the Moon was Full as it could 
hold. And about us were many Islands. And there were 
Little Fishing Boats that sailed about us, and Fishermen 
that toiled all the night. And one of these little boats sailed 
between us and the Moon, so that she lay there Luminous 
in a Pathway of Silver that lit up the dark waters of 
the Sea. 

And Keturah spake, saying, Look and behold: for I 
have never seen anything more beautiful. 

And I said, Keturah, thou hast seen little boats like that 
at close range of vision, and thou knowest that the vessels 
are battered and the sails are stained and torn and patched. 
Also thou knowest that the men on board that boat are 
very Ignorant, Poor, and Commonplace men, who work at 
a Heavy and Monotonous Task. 

And Keturah said, Nevertheless, it is beautiful 

And I said, That little boat is precisely like the others 
yonder in the shadow. 

And she said, Nay, for it is in the Light, albeit it knoweth 
it not. 

For the little boat did not know that it looked to us 
any different from the other little Boats. But it pursued 
its Laborious and Wearisome Task in a light that made 
it Resplendent. 

And albeit it had no Electrick Light that might shine out 
in the dark as had our Great Ship, yet it dwelt in a light 
that was brighter and more beautiful than either it or we 
possessed. 

And I said unto Keturah, It is well that we let our light 
shine, and well also that we dwell where the Light may 
shine on us. Then shall we see and be Radiant, even as 
the little boat. 
as get it; for the Little Boat knew not of the light it re- 
flected, nor that to us it appeared in the Avenue of Silver 
that led through the Sea to the Sky. 


And we may perchance give light as well 











The New Commandment 


By Charles E. Jefferson 


“A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another; 
even as I have loved you, that ye also love one another.” John 13:34. 
VERYTHING CONSPIRES to make these words 
impressive. They are from the lips of the world’s great- 

est religious teacher 





the man whose name is above every 
name, and who spake as no other man has ever spoken, and 
whose words will outlive the stars. He is speaking to his fol- 
lowers, the little company of men whom he has trained to 
carry on his work after he has gone. These men are to 
disciple the nations, teaching them to observe all the things 
which he had commanded. They are the nucleus of the 
church against which the gates of hades will never more 
prevail. 

He is speaking on the last night of his earthly life. Death 
is looking on. The shadow of the cross lies athwart his 
face. The time has arrived for him to go back to God. 
In the last hour, only the most momentous subjects can 
be touched on. He will now speak the word which is 
cardinal and final—whisper the secret of power and victory. 

His language shows how deeply his own heart is moved. 
He calls these men “little children.” He had never called 
them that before. He had usually spoken as a teacher 
or as a friend. He will now speak as a father. He has 
always been near to them. He will now draw nearer. He 
has always been affectionate, but his affection will now take 
on a parental tenderness. He will speak as a father speaks 
to his children whom he is leaving to fight life’s battles in 
the midst of a cold and unsympathetic world. Having 
awed their hearts by his looks and manner, he is now ready 
to bring his teaching to its climax: “A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another; even as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another. By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” 


J 

No more important words are recorded in the gospels 
The disciple who wrote them came to prize them more and 
more highly as he grew in grace and in the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ his Saviour. At last the whole message of 
Jesus summed itself up for this disciple in the new com- 
mandment. In his commentary on Paul’s letter to the 
Galatians, St. Jerome reports a tradition current in his 
day, that when John, the beloved disciple, was very old 
and unable to walk, and was carried before the congrega- 
tion in Ephesus, he was wont to repeat again and again 
the words of Jesus, “Little children, love one another.” 
When asked why he said this so many times, his reply was, 
“It is the Lord’s commandment, and if it only be fulfilled, 
it is enough.” It is noteworthy that the man who came 
the nearest to Jesus’ heart, came to feel that the new com- 
mandment was Jesus’ crowning word. John could never 
By this shall all men know.” 
The disciples’ love for one another is the badge of Chris- 


a 


forget the Master’s words 


tian discipleship, the crowning proof that men belong to 
Jesus. Jesus in his closing hour talks like a king. He does 
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not give suggestions. He announces a law. Obedience tp 
this law is the test of loyalty. It is the sole sufficient ey;. 
dence of the divine origin of the Christian religion. It js 
the only orthodoxy recognized in heaven. 

The tragedy of Christian history is that the new com. 
mandment has been continuously neglected. Millions of 
Christians have lived and died without knowing that there 
is a new commandment. The average congregation of to. 
day is largely indifferent to it. The ordinary church member 
does not keep this commandment in the front of his mind, 
When Christians confess their sins, they do not confess 
the sin of breaking the new commandment. When they 
cry to God for help, they do not ask for grace to keep 
the new commandment. In a long ministry, I have never 
found a single applicant for church membership worried 
about his inability to keep the new commandment. I have 
found men and women hesitant to join the church because 
they could not give enough money, or because they could 
not attend certain meetings, or because they could not en- 
gage in church work, or because they could not pray in 
public, or because they did not believe in the deity of Jesus, 
or in the virgin birth, or in the resurrection of the body 
or in the vicarious atonement, or in verbal inspiration, or 
in the miracles, or in everlasting punishment, but I have 
never found any one who held back from confessing Christ 
because of his fear that he might not be able to keep the 
new commandment. So far as I have been able to see 
the new commandment is not in all the thoughts of thous- 
ands who are reared in Christian homes. Young people 
do not include it in the list of things which they must do 
They do not feel its divine authority. Older people d 
not meditate upon it day and night. They do not measure 
their fitness to become members of the Christian church by 
their willingness to obey this new commandment. Every 
one knows the ten commandments. Many know the two 
commandments commanded by our Lord. Alas, the new 
commandment lies in the shadow! 


II. 

Here is a phenomenon worth thinking about. Why is 
the new commandment so persistently ignored? The answer 
is that ministers of the gospel do not press it upon the 
attention of their people. They do not often preach about 
it. Other subjects have prior claims upon their time and 
thought. I have recently looked through two hundred 
volumes of modern sermons, and have found only one 
sermon on the new commandment, and that one was 
preached by a preacher who has been dead over seventy 
years. Why do preachers overlook the new commandment: 
Is it not because the theologians have overlooked it? The 
theologians have never been interested in this command- 
ment. The Christian scholars most revered, have never 
taken time to explore the meaning of it. The theologians 
have busied themselves with the doctrines stated in the 
historic creeds, and the historic creeds know nothing of 
the new commandment. No congregations have been trained 
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in any land to repeat Sunday after Sunday, “I believe in 
she new commandment. I believe in loving my fellow Chris- 
dene, even as Christ has loved us.” If the church through 
sineteen hundred years had only kept this commandment 
+ the forefront of its teaching, what a different world 
we should have today! 

Has not the time arrived when we ought to make a 


serious effort to understand it? It is not easily understood. 
ine has only to turn the pages of the old commentaries 
to see how the ablest Christian scholars have again and 
qvain fumbled and blundered. Many of them have only 
understood it in part. Others have missed its meaning 
altogether. The verbal structure of the sentence is unfor- 
tunate. By placing a semicolon after “another,” the 
tence is broken in two, and the expression, “Even 
have loved you,” seems to be an afterthought, something 
negligible added after the main thing has been said. It is 
better to read the sentence without punctuation marks at all. 
Fortunately punctuation marks are not an integral part of 


sen- 
as | 


They are the invention of men who, 


the New Testament. 
by their works, have given indubitable evidence that they 
vere not inspired. 


Il. 
Another difficulty lies in the ambiguity of the word 
love.” “Love” is one of the most indefinite and baffling 


fallour words. Love is sometimes a passion, sometimes 
n affection, sometimes a sentiment, sometimes a charity, 
times a philanthropy, but love on the lips of Jesus 
was something different from all these. Fortunately for 
He illustrated it. By 


lrawing a picture of it, he made it possible for us to see 


he did not attempt to define love. 


what itis. He never left men at critical points to grope in 
>dark. When he told the scribe that he should love his 
eighbor as himself, he at once drew a picture of what 
meant. The scribe saw the point at once, and so does 
We all understand pictures. When Jesus 
mmands his disciples to love one another, he does not 


vervbO ly else. 
eave them in darkness. He hangs up a lamp above the 
idment, in the light of which they can read his idea. 
They are to love one another as he has loved them. To 
be he gave a picture of a fictitious person. To the 
gave the portrait of himself. Nothing but his 
elf was adequate to explain the meaning of love. 
luct was the only sufficient interpretation of that 
great word. His career alone threw light into the fathom- 
ess depths of its meaning. Christians are to love one an- 
ther after the style of Jesus. 
Many Bible students have stumbled over the word “new.” 
another one 


he commentator translates it “illustrious,” 
new,” still another “the renewed,” another “renew- 


ng, another “unexpected,” another “last.” Many com- 


mentators try to prove that the new commandment is really 
id If that be the case, why did Jesus call it new? It is 
id, of course, if it means nothing more than the command- 
ment recorded in Leviticus, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
s thyself,” but that is not the commandment which Jesus 
save to his disciples on the last night. The commandment 
a Leviticus is a general commandment; it was intended 
‘or Israel. Our Lord makes it wide as mankind. But the 


‘eW commandment is quite different. It is not for the 
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world; it is for disciples—for professing Christians—for 
members of the Christian church. We lose the meaning of 
it when we make it general. It is a special love for a 
limited set of people which our Lord has in his mind. We 
are ultimately to love the whole world, but we must begin 
by loving our fellow Christians. We are to learn to love 
all humanity by loving the members of the Christian family. 
Loving is a fine art, the most difficult of all the arts, and 
we are to master the art in the school of Christ. The 
whole human race is to be made a brotherhood, and we are 
to begin the stupendous work by making the church a 
brotherhood. The followers of Jesus must first be brothers 
to one another if other men are to become brothers also. 


IV. 

This, then, is indeed a new commandment. Never before 
had there been known a commandment like this. Never 
before had there been upon earth a society of men whose 
business it was to love one another because they were 
Their bond to Jesus Christ created 


bound to Jesus Christ. 
a new bond between them. They were knit together be- 
cause they were knit first to him. A new standard of love 
was now set up—loving after the manner of Jesus. What 
patience, forbearance, forgiveness, longsuffering, generosity, 
devotion and sacrifice this love involves! Love on the 
lips of Jesus is a greater word than the world had ever 
spoken. Christians are to love more than others. We are 
to love one another after the fashion of the Son of God. 
This is the only kind of love which will save the world. 
Loving one’s neighbor after the fashion of the Good Samar- 
itan will not save it, nor will the love commanded in the 
prescribed in the new 
dent in the hard heart 


golden rule. It is only the love 
commandment which will make a 
of the world. It is this exalted and purified love practiced 
by Christians toward one another, which is to bring a lost 
world to God. 

How far we have wandered from the viewpoint of 
Jesus is shown by the customs and conventions of Chris- 
tendom. Our churches are commonly measured by numbers 
or by wealth or by prestige. Sometimes they are measured 
by sacraments, or by clerical orders, or by creeds. Men 
speak of the “true” church, and of “a valid ministry” and 
of “orthodoxy” without any reference to the new com- 
mandment. How strange that a church should imagine itself 
to be the true church while it excommunicates and ostra- 
cizes millions of the followers of Jesus, even refusing to 
pray with them. How pathetic that a church should bend 
its energies to persuade men to accept a certain form of 
church government, instead of manifesting to all the follow- 
ers of Jesus the love which he himself showed to all his 
disciples—the love of fellowship and cooperation! 

What folly to discuss the definitions of the creeds when 
we are indifferent to the only article in the creed which is 
fundamental, another after the 
Christ.” The discussions about orders and sacraments are 
bootless so long as we do not endeavor to keep the new 


“Love one fashion of 


commandment. How can we hope to convince the world 
that our religion comes from heaven if we refuse to obey 
the supreme law imposed upon us by our Master? The 
Saviour of the world did not place the primary emphasis 


upon forms of worship, or upon sacraments, or upon cler- 
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ical orders, or upon church government, or upon creeds. 
These are not the notes of the true church. There is only 
one note of the true church, and that is the love of Chris- 
It is 
the Lord’s supper, or by the recitation 


tians for one another after the fashion of Christ. 
not by celebrating 
of a creed, or by 
that 
It is only by our love for one another that we give evidence 
that we belong to him. We are his friends only as we keep 
his commandments, and his greatest commandment to his 


obedience to an ecclesiastical superior, 


we show we are disciples in the school of Christ. 


followers is, “Love one another as I have loved you.” 
V. 

It is because of our neglect of the new commandment 
that we find ourselves face to face with problems which 
are insoluble, and with tasks which are beyond our strength. 
The world is full of idealism. Men are dreaming every- 
where of brotherhood and reunion and cooperation and 
peace, but up to the present hour all suggested schemes 
All dreams have failed of fulfillment. 
We see what ought to be, but we cannot bring it to pass. 
We 
We cannot 
do this because we cannot bring the churches together. 


have broken down. 


For instance, we cannot bring the nations together. 
cannot induce them to lay down their arms. 


If all Christians were together, the time would be within 
sight when nations would learn war no more. 

We cannot bring the great branches of the church to- 
gether, because Christians have not been brought close 
the 
local congregation that the primary and all-important work 
is to be initiated. 


enough together in the local congregation. It is in 
It is here that Christians are to be taught 
the art of loving one another after the manner of Jesus, 
It is here that they are to be trained to love one another 
across social lines, and economical lines, and cultural lines, 
and racial lines. Every church is to be a melting pot in 
which heterogeneous human elements are to be fused. It 
is in the local church that the heart is to be broadened and 
sweetened. It is here that broader breadths of love than 
It is in the 
church that all sorts and conditions of men are to meet 


those created in the home must be woven. 
and mingle and learn how to love and work together in 
love. The spirit of sympathy and good will and coopera- 
tion developed in the local church will overflow into wider 
fields, and little by little separated groups of the Lord’s 
followers will come into fellowship with one another, and 
work together to advance the kingdom of love. 

Most of the work done for the reunion of Christendom, 
We have looked 


to the ecclesiastical leaders to show us the way, and they 


has been expended at the wrong point. 
have invariably begun with ceremonies and sacraments 
and creeds, but there is no progress possible in that direc- 
tion until a preliminary work has been accomplished. 
Church union will come about through love, and this love 
has not yet been born in the hearts of the masses of Chris- 
tians. Even members of the local congregations do not 
in many cases love one another. In multitudes of cases 
they do not even know oze another, and what is worse, 
they do not want to know one another. The result is we 
have many pagan hearts worshiping in Christian temples. 
We have a host of professed disciples who have no regard 
for the new commandment. Loving their fellow church 
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members is not a vital factor in their conduct. But th» 
Christian church, if it be a church after the mind of Chrig 
is a band of lovers, a brotherhood, a family, in whose fit 
the heart is trained to come close to other hearts. This i: 
insisted on by all the New Testament writers. 


VI. 


What the world most needs is the spirit of friendlines; 
It is full of rancor and strife and bitterness. It needs ; 
fountain flowing love. That is what every Christian chur 
should be. One often hears voices clamoring for applied 
Christianity. There are many who cannot understand why 
Christianity is not more widely applied. The explanation 
is that the stock of Christianity is low. There is not enough 
of it to go around. We cannot apply what has not ye 
We cannot impart a friendliness we do not 
We are rich in members and in money, but we 
are poor in love. The world is waiting for a great society 


been created. 
possess. 
of men and women who will love across all dividing social 
The church mus 
vive itself to its one supreme task—that of developing ; 
more loving type of human being. 

The average Christian is not preeminent in love. Thy 
virulence and bitterness of doctrinal controversies among 
Christians are proof that a large part of current Christian- 
ity is formalism, and that hearts may boast of allegiance t 
Jesus and still remain untouched by his spirit. A theological 
controversy sometimes lights up as by a flash of lightning 
We suddenly discover that 
instead of being rich, we are wretched and miserable and 
poor and blind and naked. 


political, ecclesiastical, and racial lines. 


the whole moral situation. 


Since the various branches of the universal church have 
trained their communicants only half-heartedly and im- 
perfectly to love one another, it is not surprising that these 
various communions find it difficult or impossible to work 
in harmony together. The type of character built up in the 
modern church is not one which the spirit of friendliness 
can readily use in cooperative enterprises for the common 
good. In numberless communities the different denomina- 
tions hold aloof from one another, often envying one ar- 
other, sometimes slandering one another, and finding it 
difficult even to exercise what is known as “church comity.” 
It is because of this lack of fellowship that the spiritual 
life languishes, and that dispositions grow rank which the 
religion of Jesus is expected to kill. It is because of this 
division of the army of the Lord that so many battles 
are lost. 

VII. 

It is an appalling fact that it seems easier for anarchists 
and socialists and communists and agnostics and skeptics 
and atheists to cooperate than for Roman Catholics and 
Greek Catholics and Protestants to work together for the 
extension of the kingdom of good will. It is because 
Protestants are not taught from their cradle to think kindly 
of the Roman Catholic church, and because Roman Cath- 
olics are not instructed from babyhood to have friendl) 
feelings toward Protestant churches, that the union in wor- 
ship and work of these two great bodies of Christians 1 
relegated by the prophets to a future incalculably far off. 
Neither the Protestant nor the Roman church is orthodox. 
They are both heretical on the supreme Christian doctrine. 
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We do not love after the fashion of Christ, nor do we try 
« do so. We are content to battle valiantly for what we 
call the truth, forgetting that the supreme truth is love. 
No truth is worth having which is brought by the surrender 
5f love. Christ was a friend, a brother, a fellow-worker. 

We Roman Catholics and Greek Catholics and Protes- 
tants, Presbyterians and Methodists, Baptists and Luther- 
ans, Episcopalians and Congregationalists, Unitarians and 
Quakers, and all the rest of us no matter what our name, 
must be friends, comrades, brothers and fellow-workers. 
It is not necessary that we use the same forms of worship, 
or the same forms of government, or the same forms of 
theological opinion, but it is indispensable that we be 
friends, comrades, brothers and fellow-workers. We must 
trust one another, and help one another, and sacrifice for 
ne another. That much is certain. 
to fight side by side on the great battlefield against false- 
hood and wrong or to work side by side in the same vine- 
yard for the cultivation of the same fruits of the spirit, 
r to combine our forces in the same town for the pulling 
own of the strongholds of evil, we present to the world 
: spectacle which is a scandal. 


If we are not willing 


VIII. 


We need to take lessons from our Lord and Saviour, and 
iso from the apostle Paul, who knew the Master’s mind 
as few have ever known it. To Paul the church is a temple. 
In the temple all the stones are fitted together and one stone 
To Paul the church is a body, the body 
{ Christ. In that body every member is knit to every 
ther member by vital bonds. 


supports another. 


Every joint—or as we would 
say, every social contact—contributes to the vital force by 
means of which the whole body is built up. To Paul the 


hurch is a family, and all the followers of Jesus are 
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brothers and sisters, living their life under the law of love. 

Let the pope and patriarchs and the cardinals and the 
archbishops and the bishops and the ministers and the 
priests and the elders and deacons, all set themselves to 
the work of finding out what Christian love really is. Why 
leave that word vague when it is the keystone of the Chris- 
tian arch? Why ignore, “As I have loved you,” 
love is the test of discipleship and the proof of the divinity 
If every Christian pulpit throughout the 
world should once a month in every year expound and 


when such 
of our religion? 


glorify the principle of life set forth in the New Com- 
mandment, these sermons would be so many leaves from 
the tree of life for the healing of the nations. 

“Love one another as I have loved you.” 
It is his deepest desire. It 


This is the 
passionate desire of our Lord. 
was his dominant longing in the last hour of his life in the 
flesh, and it is his dominant longing still. He is the same yes- 
terday, today and forever. His last word in the upper 
not an exhortation or 


chamber was a command but a 


prayer. Before starting for the garden of Gethsemane 
he poured out his heart unto God. In this prayer there 
was one supreme and often repeated petition, “That they 
all may be one even as we are one.” 
his conversation, he was still dwelling on the conviction 
that the one and only way in which the world can be per- 
suaded that God has indeed sent his Son, is the spectacle 
of his followers loving one another. 
for the entire human race. 
with him in that room, and also for the innumerable com- 
pany who should believe on his name. 
fore, for us, and his prayer is now, as it was then, “That 


In his prayer as in 


His prayer was not 
It was for the men who were 


He prayed, there- 
they may be perfected into one,” for only as we are per- 


fected into one will it be possible for us to be with him 
where he is and behold his glory. 


Why Germany Elected Hindenburg 


By Kirby Page 


F" LD MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG is today 
president of the German republic. Why was he 
cted—this old man nearing four score years of age, a 

inced monarchist and so typical a representative of 
he old order of things? The easy answer is to say that 
us election is merely another bit of evidence of the innate 
But 
le affair is so fraught with significance for the peace 
{ the world that we cannot afford to indulge in super- 
ficial or impassioned explanations. 


and inherent barbarity of the Germans. 


Why was Hindenburg 
“ected? To give a comprehensive answer we must make a 
met summary of the chief international events since 1914. 
GERMANY’S SELF-DEFENSE 

the first important fact which must be kept in mind 
s this: The vast majority of the German people thought 
‘Ney were fighting in self defense in the world war. Pre- 
besterous as this idea may appear to allied peoples, there 
an be little doubt that in it is to be found the explanation 


of the patriotic devotion and sacrifice of the rank and file 
of Germans during the war. They believed the fatherland 
to be menaced by the existing military alliance between 
Russia and France. They believed that Russia was backing 
Serbia in her efforts to disrupt Austria-Hungary, with the 
consequent disturbance of the balance of power and the 
menace of Germany. In defense of their military and 
naval preparedness the German leaders called attention to 
the fact that the Russian army was far larger than the 
German army, while that of France was almost as large 
as their own, and that the British navy was about twice 
as powerful as the German navy. In total expenditures 
for army and navy during the years 1873-1913 Germany 
ranked fourth among the nations, her total being 7,434 
million dollars, as compared with France 8,568 millions, 
Great Britain 8,401 millions, Russia 7,581 millions. During 
the fourteen years immediately preceding 1914 the rank in 
order of total expenditures for armaments was: Great 


Britain first, then Russia, Germany, France. A huge pro- 
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portion of the German people indignantly repudiate the 
contention that their country was alone guilty of causing 
the war. This sentiment has been greatly intensified since 
the armistice by the circulation within Germany of the 
writings of allied and neutral historians setting forth the 
joint guilt of the major European powers, many of which 
have maintained that Russia, Austria, and Serbia were 
more guilty than was Germany. 


IDENTICAL ATTITUDES 


The German people have the same emotional attitudes 
toward the war that the allied peoples have, owing to the 
A total of 1,600,000 German 


soldiers died in the war, with an equal number seriously 


colossal losses of the war. 
wounded. In the high schools and colleges of Germany 
are to be seen the honor rolls and memorials to the brave 
dead, just as in allied countries. Moreover, the rank and 
file of German people have suffered almost unendurable 
agonies during the past eleven years. During the war and 
for six months afterward the Allied hunger blockade caused 
an incalculable amount of suffering and disease among the 
German people, especially among women, children and the 
aged. Since the war the depreciation and collapse of the 
mark and the consequent financial and industrial chaos has 
plunged most of Germany into indescribable suffering and 
misery. Then too the German people are fully aware of 
the staggering financial costs of the war. German war costs 
amounted to the stupendous sum of 37 billion dollars. This 
money came out of the pockets of the German people, and 
with the collapse of the mark the bonds which they received 
have become absolutely worthless. This generation of 
Germans has paid in full for 37 billion dollars of war costs. 
Under the sway of emotions arising out of such conditions 
human beings do not always act rationally. 

The German people believe they were betrayed in the 
peace. They call attention to the fact that the allies signed 
the armistice terms, agreeing to make peace on a basis of 
President Wilson’s fourteen points, with two reservations, 
and then they point to the treaty of Versailles, which they 
regard as an absolute repudiation of the solemn pledge of 
the allies. During the past six years wide circulation within 
Germany has been given to the writings of allied and neutral 
statesmen and historians concerning the iniquities of the 
treaty. Beyond question the rank and file of Germans 
believe they were betrayed in the peace. 


FRENCH DESIGNS 


The German people believe that the French government 
has been endeavoring to disrupt and destroy the political 
and economic power of Germany. Their leaders call atten- 
tion to such facts as these: The treaty of Versailles pro- 
vides for the reduction of the German army to a police force 
of 100,000, while the French army has been maintained at 
about 700,000. 


almost negligible size. 


The German navy has been reduced to an 
The Rhineland is to be occupied 
by allied troops for fifteen years, many of the French lead- 
ers maintaining that due to German defaults this period 
has not yet begun to run. Germany, of course, is required 
to pay the costs of the army of occupation, which during 
the first four years after the armistice amounted to two- 
thirds as much as the total amount spent upon the German 
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army and navy during the four years prior to the war, an/ 
still reaches an exceedingly high figure. Germany was 
deprived of all of her colonies, 90 per cent of her merchay; 
shipping, 75 per cent of her iron ore, 25 per cent of he 
coal, and vast supplies of essential raw products, whil 
east Prussia was cut off from the rest of Germany by th 
Danzig corridor. In addition an indemnity of 32 billion 
This amount plus the 37 billion dol. 
lars of German war costs gives an aggregate sum larger 
than the entire national wealth of Germany prior to th 
war and one very far in excess of the post-war wealth of 
Germany. It is now almost universally admitted that th 
terms of the treaty were too drastic to be capable of fulfil. 
ment. And yet on the ground of German default, Frend 
troops first took possession of Dusseldorf and Duisburg 
and later occupied the Ruhr, the industrial heart of Ger. 
It is an incontrovertible fact that French money 
and French brains have directed the separatist movements. 
the aim of which has been to detach permanently the Rhine. 
land province from Germany. All of these facts are cumv- 
lative evicence to the German people that a determined 
effort is being made to destroy the fatherland. 


dollars was imposed. 


many. 


UNFORTUNATE BEGINNING 


The only experience which the German people have had 
with the republican form of government has been during a 
period of unprecedented misery and chaos. That is to say 
they have not an opportunity to observe the operation of 
this form of government under normal circumstances. On 
the other hand, there has been a widespread tendency t 
blame the republic for the miseries of the people. This is 
simply in line with the worldwide practice of blaming the 
government for everything that goes wrong. It should 
also be remembered that there has always been a more 
affectionate relationship between the sovereign and people 
of Germany than in most countries. 

Hindenburg combined a number of qualities which made 
a powerful appeal to the sentiments of the German people 
He is by far the most popular German hero of the war 
It was he who drove back the invading Russian army. !t 
was he who won the most spectacular victories of the field 
and then led the German forces back after the armistice 
His record has been entirely free from graft or corruption. 
This campaign was his first experience in politics. He isa 
staunch Lutheran, whereas his chief opponent Marx is 4 
Roman Catholic. He is a monarchist by conviction. In 
the light of all these facts, do we have any reason to 
surprised that he was elected as president of the German 
republic? If the circumstances had been reversed would 
not the American people have elected Pershing as president 
of the United States? 

Concerning the significance of his election, the evidence 's 


less clear. The writer’s own opinion is that the policies 0! 
Germany will not be greatly changed in the immediate 
future as a result of the election. The foreign policy 0 


Germany now rests upon the Dawes plan. Any effort 
overthrow this plan would immediately plunge German) 
into chaos if not actual anarchy. The monarchists realize 
this fact and it seems highly probable that they will com 
tinue to support the Dawes plan. Germany is in no position 
to fight a great war and cannot be for many years to come. 
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The election of Hindenburg does not necessarily mean a 
-eturn to the monarchy, for the very powerful reason that 
more than half the German voters do not desire such a 
hange. It should be emphasized that, in spite of all the 
factors mentioned above, Hindenburg received less than 
half the votes cast in the recent election. This is a fact 
of enormous importance. The class feeling is so intense 
and bitter in Germany that any attempt at restoration of 
the monarchy would undoubtedly result in civil war. Millions 
‘ radical workers would risk their lives in defense of the 
republic. Moreover, Hindenburg has sworn to uphold the re- 
oublic, and since he is genuinely concerned to restore unity 
among the German people it is not likely that he will pre- 
cipitate a civil war by a rash endeavor to bring back the 
kaiser, who is himself far less popular than is the idea of 
a monarchy. 

The real danger of the immediate situation is to be found 
n the effects of Hindenburg’s election upon public opinion 
A new weapon has been placed in 
the hands of those who are advocating military and naval 


n allied countries. 
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preparedness and the pacification of Europe has undoubt- 
edly been rendered more difficult. There is now less cer- 
tainty about Germany’s entrance into the league of nations 
in September, although this is still a probability. On the 
other hand, the German election may put new life and 
vitality into the peace forces of the world, since the alter- 
natives have been more clearly revealed by this event. A 
new race of armaments, leading to new alliances and a 
new balance of power, will surely result in another great 
war with its calamitous consequences. The only effective 
alternative is an international agreement outlawing war 
and the substitution of law and orderly processes of inter- 
national government—legislation, administration and adju- 
dication—for international anarchy and violence. 
events have emphasized the truth of the statement by H. G. 
Wells that we are witnessing a race between education and 
catastrophe. If Hindenburg’s election serves to reveal the 
alternatives more clearly and injects new vitality into the 
forces that are making for peace, it may prove to be a 
blessing in disguise. And so it all depends! 


Recent 


The Battle of Princeton—1925 


By Paul Hutchinson 


RINCETON, NEW JERSEY, is old fighting ground. 
Markers lie thick along the miles between this col- 
lege town and Trenton, ten miles away. Each marker com- 
memorates some feat of battle. Nassau hall, center of the 
university campus, still cherishes the scar of British cannon. 
lt is a peaceful looking village. Quiet streets, arched by 
t trees, border a campus on which ivy-clad buildings 
k in sunshine and echo the cries of care-free youngsters 
) all too dimly appreciate their fortune. Yet the battle 

{ Princeton is on again in full roar. 


Advance rumblings of the conflict reached the ears of 
he country several months ago. With the arrival of the 
mmencement season of 1925 the fight has surged into the 


pen. It is spread now across the columns of the press. 
This struggle has resolved itself into a contest for the con- 
lof the theological seminary—the richest and most con- 
vative institution of the kind conducted by the Presby- 
ran church. For the moment, at least, the fortune of 
ttle favors the president of the school, Dr. J. Ross 


Stevenson, and those who, with him, would withstand the 
fort of the party led by an assistant professor, Dr. J. 

m Machen, to make the seminary headquarters for 
‘fighting fundamentalism. 


A BATTLE OF PERSONALITIES 


he battle of Princeton, 1925, has been largely a battle 
{ personalities. Some of the fighters have protested that 
is was not the case. No feature of the recent commence- 
ment exercises provided more interest for the onlookers 
an the attempts of the members of the contending fac- 
‘ons to maintain an appearance of personal friendship. 
ut the plain truth is that, were not certain personalities 
What they are, there would be no battle. To understand 
what is in progress at Princeton it is necessary at least 


to attempt to know what manner of men are those who are 
forcing the fighting. 

On the one hand, there are the intransigent funda- 
mentalists, led within the seminary by Dr. Machen, and 
without it by Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, the re- 
tiring moderator of the general assembly, and by Dr. David 
S. Kennedy, the editor of the weekly Presbyterian. Dr. 
Machen is an assistant professor in the department of New 
Testament. It is unusual to find a man of subordinate rank 
attempting to secure a virtual revolution in the adminis- 
tration of a school, but the vigor and intensity of Dr. 
Machen’s personality is suggested by the way in which, 
apparently without misgiving, he has sought to capture 
Princeton. With his colleague, Dr. Robert Dick Wilson, 
Dr. Machen ranks as one of the most competent scholars 
within the fundamentalist ranks. As a student of the writ- 
ings of St. Paul, his work, while conservative, has com- 
pelled respect. But in his efforts to secure practical con- 
trol at Princeton—as well as in his efforts to promote the 
fundamentalist program in the Presbyterian denomination 
at large—Dr. Machen has revealed a capacity for detailed 
maneuverings, an aptitude for political finesse, together with 
a rigidity of mind and spirit that have made him feared 
more than admired. Son of a conservative Maryland family 
—he has one brother who heads the movement in that 
state for the repeal of the 18th amendment to the federal 
constitution—Dr. Machen reveals the antipathy to change 
of any kind which characterizes that section of society. As 
he sits brooding in an assembly, dark eye-brows drawn 
down across a dark face, he looks every inch the man who 
instinctively votes “no” on any proposal involving change. 
One suspects that he suffers with his digestion. He is not 
married. 

Dr. Macartney is of much the same type, save that he 
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has powers as a popular pleader that Dr. Machen has not 
developed. He is not as dark in feature as his friend, 
but there has been plenty of magisterial dignity in his con- 
duct of the Presbyterian moderatorship. Dr. Macartney 
traces back to the conservatism of Cumberland Presby- 
terianism. He too, one suspects, has to watch his physical 
condition with care. And he too is unmarried. 

Dr. Kennedy has been fighting the fundamentalist battle 
for a long, long time. He is not a meticulous fighter. There 
is nothing of that “proud punctilio” which Woodrow Wil- 
son, another Princeton warrior, announced as the proper 
attitude toward an opponent. Dr. Kennedy is a rough, dour, 
unkempt sort of a knock-down and drag-out battler. There 
are no holds barred when he takes the mat. His soul 
thrives on war, and he does not see any sense in treating 
war as a tea party. He is a third saturnine spirit. 

Against men of this kind there are ranged at Princeton 
the president of the seminary, Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, and 
the professor of practical theology, Dr. Charles R. Erdman. 
Around these two the present fight is swirling. Both are 
men of serene and irenic spirit. Both have come to their 
present positions after conspicuous service in the pastorate. 
Dr. Stevenson has been one of John R. Mott’s intimates, 
and a familiar figure at almost every international Y. M. 
Cc. A. 
whispered, the recent attack by the Presbyterian on Dr. 
Mott.) Dr. Erdman, while not as widely known outside his 


and Student Volunteer convention. (Hence, it is 


denomination as the president, has been for students at 
Princeton since 1908 the beau ideal of a Christian min- 
ister. It is seldom that a professor captures the affections 
of his students with the completeness with which Dr. 
Erdman seems to have captured the affections of former 
Princeton men. 
HOW THE FORCES DIVIDE 

The faculty at Princeton has divided almost equally, if 
report is true, on the issue. There is at present a slight 
advantage with the Machen group, but the change of a vote 
or two would shift that. 
that all the men on the faculty who have had pastoral ex- 


One alumnus has pointed out 
perience are opposing the plans of Dr. Machen. It is a fact 
that the group which is making the trouble contains a large 
number of men who have the appearance of being scholars 
of the most sedentary type. In the church at large Dr. 
Machen is backed by the element which is trying to make 
the five fundamentalist doctrines official “essentials” under 
the terms of the faith. Dr. 
Stevenson and Dr. Erdman are drawing support from hosts 


Westminster confession of 


who refuse to accept the issue as a theological one at all, 
but are determined that the Presbyterian minister shall not 
be stripped of the liberty of conscience with which the 
makers of the Westminster confession sought to endow him. 

In a recent article Dr. Machen has sought to establish 
the struggle which has gone on at Princeton, and which will 
go on in another form in the Presbyterian general assembly, 
as one between Christianity and some other religion. “Dur- 
ing the years prior to 1923,” he declares, with one of 
those sweeping statements characteristic of his cause, “in 
countless pulpits the gospel was never heard.” It is prob- 
able that if he were to examine the teaching of Presby- 
terian pulpits prior to 1923 he would find that, even by his 
warped judgment, the number in which the gospel was 
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never heard was far from countless. The principle of why 
is known as the Auburn affirmation, in which more tha 
1300 Presbyterian ministers took a stand for freedom oj 
personal interpretation of the Westminster confession, Dr 
Machen calls a “divergence from the Christian faith.” Ang 
movements toward cooperation with other Christian bodies 
as in Canada and on mission fields, are labeled “agnostic” 
The whole issue he boils down to this: “Shall the chur 
stand for the gospel or shall it stand for agnostic modem. 
ism?” 

NO DOCTRINAL ISSUE 


Yet it would take a hair-splitter indeed to discover any 
theological basis on which to inject this kind of a struggk 
into Princeton theological seminary. At the recent com. 
mencement exercises an alumnus of the school, making the 
address to the graduates, included this creedal statement: 
“We are ambassadors with the authority of a uniquely in- 
spired book, the only infallible rule of faith and practice 
We speak to represent the Eternal Word, who was in the 
beginning with God and himself was God; who in th 
fulness of time took to himself a true body and a reason- 
able soul, being born of a virgin and becoming bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh; who by the hands of men was 
crucified and slain, that we by his dying might have life; 
who with the body with which he hung on the cross, rose 
from his bed in the sepulchre; who ascended into heaven 
leaving the promise of his coming again and his Spirit's 
presence with us.” 

Dr. Stevenson, Dr. Erdman, and the men on the Prince- 
ton faculty who stand with them, would accept that state- 
ment of doctrine. On what basis, then, do Dr. Machen and 
Dr. Macartney, proclaiming that “the greatest need of 
the hour is that the central administration of the church 
should be placed increasingly in the hands of evangelical 
men,” undertake the disciplining of these men and their 
ultimate replacement by persons more fit, namely, them 
selves? Seemingly, the Machen strategy regards the capture 
of Princeton seminary as an important move in the cam- 
paign for the control of the central administration of the 
church. Perhaps it is wanted as a base, from which forays 
can be sent out in the future when general assemblies are 
about to elect moderators. But, whatever the reason, the 
attempt to undermine the administration at Princeton on 
theological grounds is utterly indefensible. 


PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The progress of the Machen campaign at Princeton has 
been this: It really seems to have begun with the advent 
of Dr. Stevenson. A group in the faculty wanted a pres 
dent whose reputation had been made in realms of pure 
scholarship. Dr. Stevenson had been a pastor. Dr. Machen, 
then but an instructor, but already a marked man as 4 
scholar of parts among fundamentalists, shared in this 
initial disappointment. Later, as it became clear that Dr. 
Stevenson would not countenance the sort of heresy-hunting 
conservatism that Dr. Machen and his friends on the sta® 
of the Presbyterian desired, the opposition became stronget 
A year ago} when Dr. Erdman, on behalf of the freedom 
of the preacher, opposed for the moderatorship Dr. Macatt 
ney—who had been raised to sudden prominence by his 
attack on Dr. Fosdick—it became clear to Dr. Machen that 
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what he could not remain indefinitely happy in an administra- 
than tion at Princeton as liberal in spirit, if not in theology, 


n of as that of Dr. Stevenson. Dr. Stevenson was known to 
Dr. support Dr. Erdman, Dr. Erdman, now says Dr. Machen, 
And “had the plaudits of the enemies of the gospel.” 
dies Returning from the general assembly of a year ago, with 
Macartney safely elected moderator, and at least 
urch a partial victory for the fighting fundamentalists, Dr. 
lern- Machen began—so alumni tell me—to manipulate the situa- 
tion at Princeton to bring about his own ends. First, as 
a warning, a disciplinary chastisement was planned for Dr. 
Erdman. Students whom Dr. Machen knew held his views, 
who had previously attracted little attention, were elected, 
to the surprise of most members of the faculty and stu- 
dent body, as officers of the student council. Later, when 
Dr. Erdman failed to approve a proposal of this Machen- 
built council for participation in an association of con- 
servative theological seminaries, the council asked that the 
faculty choose a new student advisor, a position Dr. Erd- 
man had held for 18 years. Dr. Wilson displaced Dr. 
Erdman by a close vote. But the next move proved even 
more startling. Dr. William Brenton Greene was about to 
retire, after more than thirty years service, from the chair 
ipologetics and Christian ethics. It was reported in 
the press that Dr. Macartney would be nominated by the 
faculty committee for the vacant professorship! 


ALUMNI ENTER THE FIGHT 


Trustees bear witness to the size of their correspondence 
during the next few weeks. Dr. Machen may have se- 
cured a majority backing in the faculty, and in the student 
body, but the alumni have evidently yet to be convinced 
that the school will prosper under the type of leadership 

he plans for it. They could not see Dr. Macartney 
professor, and even less as president—a post for which 
he was obviously being groomed. The avalanche of alumni 
ture protests beat the Machen forces in the battle of 1925. 
- (he board of directors met. It is rumored that, after can- 
vassing the board, the committee did not even present Dr. 
— tney’s nomination. At least, Dr. Macartney was not 
5 ore Dr. Greene was asked to continue in service 
the awhile longer. And a committee of the directors was 
ia inted to inquire into the whole situation. 
the battle of 1925 the forces have gone under- 
The directors will not tell who is on their com- 
mittee of investigation. They will not tell what actually 
happened in their annual meeting. They will not even tell 


ince- 
state- 
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“ whether, among the casualties, should be listed Mr. William 
= ings Bryan, rumored candidate for a place on the 
pure Everybody is trying to be mum. In time it is 
chen that the inside story of those excited May days 


But even now it is clear that Dr. Stevenson 
this has won an important victory. Two months ago the presi- 
- Dr. lent was surrounded with and under 
attack. A year ago student supporters of Dr. Machen were 
predicting the date of Dr. Stevenson’s departure. But today 

the president seems firmly seated. With the directors in- 
odom Yestigating, it is Dr. Machen who must defend his course. 

‘t the directors make a thorough investigation, there seems 


| leak out. 


rumors, constant 





ttle likelihood that Dr. Macartney will come to occupy 
‘he professorship or the presidency of which he has 
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dreamed. The battle of 1925 was one of those rush attacks 
which succeed at once or fail forever. 


BAD FUNDAMENTALIST STRATEGY 

At Princeton, it has been the personalities of the funda- 
mentalists which have most handicapped that cause. They 
have been guilty of bad strategy in most of their fighting. 
It is frequently claimed that the fundamentalists out- 
maneuver their opponents. At Princeton it has been con- 
spicuously otherwise. They made the worst of all possible 
choices when they picked Dr. Erdman as their target, for 
he was a man both in character and in theology beyond 
attack. They threw away their best weapons when they 
descended from a battle for the preservation of the faith 
to a scramble for office. And they lessened the chance 
of victory when they undertook to win their cause in the 
daily press. Every one of these three moves has cost 


Dr. Machen strength. At the same time, such strategy 


as this has convinced Dr. Machen’s opponents that all 


they need to do is to hold the situation in solution for a 
little time longer, when the attacking forces can be 
counted on to disrupt their own cause. It has been 
astonishing to discover how slight is the knowledge 
of human nature possessed by the men who have sought 
to oust Dr. Stevenson and Dr. Erdman at Princeton. 
There is a place for a conservative theological seminary, 
enlisting the teaching services of conservative scholars, at 
Princeton. Such a school can render a contribution that 
will be of But 
Princeton as a base for a band of heresy-hunters and dis- 
tinction-grabbers, hurling their darts at any who may seem 
to cross their paths, is something else again. The alumni, 
it is clear, do not want it. Neither, it is likely, do the 
directors. Neither does the church at large. The Machen- 
Macartney-Kennedy group were stronger in 1925 than they 
will be in 1926. And five years hence they will be re- 


value outside the Presbyterian ranks. 


membered only as the leading figures in a past, and dis- 
agreeable, episode. 


A May Morning 
By Arthur B. Rhinow 


OTHER—Shut the 
dressed, and the air is cool. 
Cuitp—Where are they? 
MotHer—Who? 
Cuitp—The cherry blossoms. Oh! 
MotTHer—Don'’t cry. 
Cui_tp—They were so pretty. Where did they go? 





window, dear. You are not 


MotrHer—They have gone far away into a strange land, 
but they will send something sweeter than blossoms. 

Cuitp—What? 

MorHer—Cherries. 

Cuitp—Did the blossoms 
cherries? 

MoTHEeR— Yes; they had to leave. 

Cuitp—Must other things go that something better 
may come? 

MoTrHER—Yes, yes. 

Cuitp—Why are you crying? 


have to leave to send the 


British Table Talk 


London, May 8, 1925. 

T IS HARD TO REALIZE that this peculiarly vigorous and 
untiring man is dead. He has passed suddenly from the 
scene of his varied activities; it seems only yesterday that he 
was waging war with Sir Hugh Clifford of Nigeria. Well, in 
all likelihood he would not have had any other departure. 

American readers will understand Lord Lev- 
Lord Leverhulme erhulme’s place among us if they think of 

Mr. Henry Ford in America. It is true that 
the one made the car his way to fame and power, and the 
other, soap. But Leverhulme like Mr. Ford came to control 
tremendous forces, and controlled them with a conscience, and 
a sincere desire to increase the well-being of his people. Lord 
Leverhulme was a Lancashire-man; he kept his accent, and his 
Lancashire humor shown especially in his collection of stories, 
not all of them equally refined. His father was a grocer in 
Jolton, a member of a Congregational church there; it was quite 
characteristic of his son that when he became wealthy and 
famous he never lost his interest in his birthplace nor in the 
churches of Bolton. It was soap that gave him his chance. 
Little by little he took into his concern other companies; he 
built a model town, Port Sunlight; he endeavored like other 
alert manufacturers to control the supply of his own raw mate- 
rial, and came to own vast interests in Nigeria. He was a lib- 
eral in his politics, and a nonconformist in his religious life, and 
with all the setting of democracy he was a benevolent autocrat 
with a little of the whimsical ways of an oriental monarch. He 
liked a fight, and in him Lord Northcliffe found more than his 
match. Port Sunlight stands as a witness to his wisdom and 
genuine philanthropy But whether there will arise another 
dynamic presonality such as his, to hold together all the immense 
enterprises which were in his hands, is not certain. It ought 
to be added that Leverhulme gave many princely gifts 
both to the nation and to societies; he was lavish in his hospital- 
itv; at his house in 


Hampstead he had a lovely collection of 
} 
i 


pictures, especially by the great portrait-painters Raeburn an 


Romney and their fellows, and these he loved to share 


> 
Broadcasting the Academy 
Dinner 
It is the quaint custom in this country, that the Royal Acad 
emy summer exhibition should be celebrated by a dinner after 
which speeches are made upon all manner of subjects—army, 
navy, air forces and other su things, but preferably not upon 
art The president o welcomes distinguished 
guests; and on the m yw their speeches are reported, and 
often read well enough 3 ich after-dinner speeches as those 


delivered last Saturday ; better when they are not broadcasted 


lo tell the honest truth, some of them were very badly deliv- 
ered; and some scarcely were worth delivering at all rhe 
attitude of the speakers towards the forces of the crown was the 
old traditional attitude, “If you wish peace, prepare for war.” 
‘here were very few indications that any lessons had been 
learned from the war. Anything less inspiring than such oratory 


as we were privileged to hear, I have seldom heard. 


were moments that partly redeemed the evening. Mr 


There 
Baldwin 
spoke some fine words upon art and the refe 
Sargent were excellently put and clearly sin 
something peculiarly irritating in the babb 
heard by wireless. And there must have be any who began 
to think furiously as the evening proceeded whether or not it is 
worth while to broadcast the utterances of speakers who, by 


virtue of their office, are compelled to take part in such ban- 


quets. It suggested, too, the awful fate of the house of com- 
mons, if once the speeches were heard on the wireless 
> > 
Huxley and Old Battles 
Much has been written this week in honor of Huxley. The 
battles that he fought have been recalled, but there is little of 
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passion kindled by the memory of his encounters with Bishop 
Wilberforce or Mr. Gladstone. He is honored as a gifted scien- 
tist, and as a fearless exponent of things as he saw them; no 
one would declare—he himself least of all—that he had closed 
questions; there are few who would accept his teaching upon 
evolution as though his rendering of it were an unchanging 
dogma. But in his famous contention with Bishop Wilberforce, 
most of us today, whether in the church of Christ or not, would 
hold that victory went with the “agnostic.” And yet there is 
in those controversies a curious remoteness from the present- 
day life of thought. The battle has moved to a new arena. It 
is one of my own memories that I heard Huxley deliver his famous 
Romanes lecture on Evolution and Ethics. That lecture proved 
to be—though my undergraduate mind did not take it in— 
landmark in Huxley’s thinking. He boldly declared that it was 
man’s duty to fight the cosmic process as he had received it 
from nature; in that lecture he seemed to abandon many of the 
positions held by the earlier believers in evolution with their 
confidence that in their new hypothesis there would be provided 
the secret of the unity running through all things. Man, as an 
ethical being, so Huxley seemed to say, far from being a child 
of nature, must fight for his very life against the cosmic proc- 
ess. I remember his keen face; I heard a part of the lecture 
or tried to hear it from the back of the Sheldonian theatre, an¢ 
then with many others I fled. And I suppose if any moments 
in his long and honorable life are singled out, that afternoon 
Of his deep reverence for the Christian ethical teaching 
and of his great humility, many have testified in these days. 


is one 


> s « 
Agitation Upon “The 
Call to Action” 

“The Call to Action,” of which I wrote last week, will not 
pass unheeded. In the columns of the Times and other journals 
varied responses from many churchmen are being registered. 
Some deplore the division between brethren; others demand a 
much more sweeping action than any yet proposed; others 
record the devoted lives of Anglo-Catholic priests, and this no 
one with any knowledge of this country would deny; others 
gain lay stress upon what is clearly, in my judgment, the chief 

estion, that of authority. One thing about the Anglo- 
Catholics struck an eminent American, who was visiting this 
ountry in 1923 when the great Anglo-Catholic conference was 
held—it was their apparent disregard of authority. It shocked 
him, a Presbyterian, to discover churchmen with so lax a view 
It is the apparent law- 
lessness in the church which is rousing many of the laymen 


of discipline in their churchmanship. 


from their peaceful habitations to enter upon the defense of 
their tradition. What will follow is not clear. It may be taken 
for granted, however, that there will be no more attempts to 
purge the church of its “Catholic” elements. And it may also 
be taken for granted, on the other hand, that there will be 
nothing but failure before the “Catholics” if they seek to add 
Corpus Christi to the festivals of the church of England, or in 
any way to make obligatory for the whole church rites or doc- 
trines which have been hitherto tolerated as variations. It 
makes a great difference in practical life that it is in the power 
of a churchman, if his own parish church goes Catholic and he 
does not approve of it, to go to another church more according 
But if once such a man thinks that the Catholics 
are seeking in their zeal to capture the whole church, he will 


to his mind. 


fight, and since he is notoriously hard to rouse, the English 
churchman when he is roused, is not easily pacified. 
. = « 

And So Forth 

The prime minister has had a busy and varied week. He has 
spoken to the academy, to the Congregationalist laymen, to 
newspaper men, to the Bible society and the church army. In 
each case he has proved himself a speaker with the power ot 
plain and sincere speech upon the great things. ... The Con- 
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gregationalists raised £22,000 at the lunch at which the prime 
minister spoke. They have still more than £20,000 to raise before 
their fund is clear. ... The editorship of Public Opinion will 
go to Mr. Birnage, an experienced journalist, a close personal 
friend of the late editor, and one who can be trusted to carry 
on the paper in the spirit in which it has been conducted. No 
better choice could have been made... It is 60 years since 
the China Inland Mission was founded by Dr. Hudson Taylor; 
since that time £3,400,000 has been raised and not the name of 
ne giver has been published. . .. Wembly reopens tomorrow; 
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a Christian service exhibit will be shown again, but this year 
only in the India pavilion. The last novel by Miss Sin- 
clair, “The Rector of Wyck,” has already been reviewed in The 
Christian Century. It is attracting great attention in this coun- 
try. Critics recognize in it a work of genius, for genius is never 
so manifest as when the subject is simple. To take a theme 
which might easily at any moment topple over into the com- 
monplace and to make it a convincing work of imaginative 
sympathy and artistic skill, is no small feat, and this Miss Sin- 
clair has done. EDWARD SHILLITO. 


The Book World 


Religious and Other Fiction 


. IS SURPRISING how much good Catholic propaganda is 
put out in the form of fiction. I am not naturally of a 

s disposition, but when I find in a novel a troubled soul 
ing perfect peace and ecstatic bliss in the arms of “the church” 
last chapter, or when I find occupying a prominent place on 
nvas the figure of a saintly priest who suffers patiently for 
lity to his priestly vows and who is loved by the children 
poor and hated by the Protestants and (in France) the 
or when I find contrasted a worried and addle-headed young 
who is mixed in his theology and at outs with everybody 
parish and a strong and gentle old priest who can say “my 
a tone that soothes like a cool hand on a fevered brow and 
ously guides the young minister’s craft into his‘own port, 
ilways without the slightest urgency—when I find these 

I know that the “Nihil obstat—Imprimatur” has been omitted 
ause the book will be more effective without it, and because 
pure drug law does not require that fiction shall be labelled 
w what it contains. 








I do not mean that this is not a legiti- 

form of propaganda. It is, perfectly. But it is also proper 
nt out its nature and apparent purpose. 

SACRAMENT OF SILeENcE, by Noel Sylvestre (Macmillan, 

s the story of a priest who, under seal of the confessional, 

he secret of a murder and went to prison rather than reveal 

urt. It is a simple idyllic tale of the Breton coast, the 

tive of which is to create an impression of the beauty 

nd glory of the Catholic church and a feeling of condemnation 

for It is well done, because 

I wonder, by the way, whether the French 

ictually do jail a priest for contempt who does not reveal 

is surmised that the accused may have confessed to him. 

into it is Tae Heaventy Lapper, by Compton Mackenzie 

n, $2.00), the last of a trilogy the preceding parts of which 

“The Altar Steps” and “The Progress.” The 

s a young high-church Anglican clergyman whose bishop 

¢ parishioners alike objected to his introduction of an 


the anti-clerical French government. 
s not over-done. 


Parson’s 


of the virgin and stations of the cross, to the performance 
mass in the absence of communicants, and to sundry un- 
| ceremonies. The bishop was a bumptious and worldly 
mistrator, the parishioners in the Cornish village were dull 
vicious fools, and the dissenters in the neighborhood were 
ypocrites and blackguards. Otherwise the characters in the book 
ni the opponents of the parson were pleasant people. The parson 
es up the heavenly ladder to the Catholic church in the 
iter an experience in the war, a meeting with a saintly abbot, 
“da visit to St. Benedict’s Monte Cassino. 
$a masterly piece of fiction. 


Propaganda apart, it 


Dorothy Walworth Carman’s Farra or Our Faruers (Harpers, 
20 seriously intended, I think, as a portrayal of the diffi- 

which American Protestantism places in the way of a 
ster who wishes to be a free man and follow after truth and 
‘ecousness, and the heroism of one who insists in making the 
It is done a little too lightly for the theme, with a little 
ency to caricature the (Methodist) bishops and other clergy 
and the congregations committed to their charge, and a disposition 





to razz the Methodist church. But the fuss which some Methodist 
ecclesiasts are making suggests that the book must have hit some 


vulnerable joints in the denominational armor. 


Robert Quillen’s Tur Patn Wuarton Founp (Macmillan, $2.00), 
tells of a brilliant and rich young preacher who on a single day, by 
an accumulation of calamities comparable to Job’s, lost his father, 
his fortune, his friend, his fiancee, and his faith, but made a new 
start in a new place and found a way out. It is unfortunate—just 
as a professional technicality—that Wharton is represented as 
“emerging as a doctor of divinity and philosophy” after two years 
of graduate work immediately following his college course. 

The Nobel prize was awarded last year to Ladislas Reymont for 
his four-volume Polish novel, “The Peasants,” the first volume of 
which was published in English as AutumN (Knopf, $2.50). It is, 
beyond dispute, a great novel. The story is uneventful, and the 
characters are representative rather than striking or exceptional. 
The author does with words, and in an equally great way, what 
Diirer did when he drew pictures of carters and fish-wives, what 
Murillo did when he painted street urchins, what nearly every 
landscape painter tries to do when he chooses for his subject not 
some natural wonder like Niagara Falls or the Grand Canyon but 
a bit of country road or a corner of a corn field. If the artist 
makes his commonplace theme interesting and significant, he suc- 
ceeds; if he leaves it as dull as it was before to the common eye, 
he fails. Nothing much happens in this novel—nor in “The An- 
gelus,” nor in one of Rembrandt’s portraits of an unknown and 
unimportant old man. But the effect is tremendous. 
and third volumes have also now been published as “Winter” and 
“Spring.” 


The second 


I would like to have spoken of Donn Byrne’s O'MALLEY oF 


SHANGANAGH without having recourse to either of the abused 
adjectives “poignant” and “subtle,” but they are both needed. It is 
a story of Ireland, as the name suggests—now that it has a name; 
it was first published in Scribner’s Magazine as “The Untitled 
Story.” Most of all 
it is the story of an Anglican nun who married a total stranger 
to escape from the dead beauty and oppressive piety of her convent, 
and later left the husband she had learned to love and went back to 
her convent to satisfy a conscience tortured by the remembrance of 
her broken vow. If this illustrates the danger of marrying a 
stranger to escape from a convent, Elizabeth York Miller’s Ostica- 
tions (Century, $2.00), shows the peril of marrying an old friend 
out of pity and a sense of duty. He had been crippled by a fall 
from a swing that she was pushing when they were both seven years 
old. It also illustrates the folly of suspicions based on circum- 
stantial evidence. Both of these are studies in the workings of 
abnormally sensitive consciences. 


It is also a story of Italy and the Riviera. 


Robert Grant writes in a graceful, essay-like style—if that is 
not construed as a reproach. I like best his old “Reflections of a 
Marricd Man” and “Opinions of a Philosopher.” His new novel, 
Tue BrsHop’s GRANDDAUGHTER (Scribner’s, $2.00), deals with the 
post-war phenomena of American society, especially the matter of 
divorce, as seen by an English bishop. The bishop is shocked, but 
is not altogether of a closed mind. He learns a good deal and 
teaches a little. While this is strictly a novel about divorce, it 
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champions no theory and is neither a pamphlet for it nor a tract 
against. Slightly akin to it is Tue Fasric of THE Loom, by Mary 
S. Watts (Macmillan, $2.00), in which a lady returning to the 
United States after ten years in France observes the changes which 
those years have brought and the contrasts between French and 
American ways. Her daughter, a violinist, finds the young people 
frivolous—but rather likes them—and the musical people in the 
women’s clubs very superficial. 
a poor part. 


The club ladies, in fact, play rather 


To read a novel by Eden Phillpotts is to get a vivid renewal of 
the assurance that there are a lot of curious and interesting people 
in the world, rough shell-barks with sound and sweet kernels inside, 
well worth knowing and associating with through the nearly five 
hundred pages of a rather long novel. Repciirr (Macmillan, $2.00), 
is a story of a fishing village on the Devon coast, and from the 
moment in the first chapter when the massive and elderly Miss 
Shears plants her substantial feet in the ooze of the mud-flats to 
dig cockles at low tide, the reader has a comfortable sense of 
contact with the soil and with people who are in contact with the 
soil. Miss Shears claimed that theirs was “the sweetest smelling 
mud in all England”; and so it must have been, for a wholesome 
earthy odor penetrates the whole tale. 

Tue Low 
Roap, by Isabella Holt (Macmillan, $2.50), recounts the experiences 
of three girls and their aunt, and more particularly of one of them 
who, after various promising but unsatisfying efforts to make a 


Four stories in which women play the leading roles: 


“career” (that is the high road), finally lapsed into contented and 
conventional matrimony and domesticity (that’s the low road). The 
theme is reminiscent of “This Freedom,” but the treatment is fresh 
and original and the dialog is sparkling. 

Herbert Quick’s Tue Ixvisiste Woman (Bobbs Merrill, $2.00), 
is the third of his “midland trilogy,” following “Vandemark’s Folly.” 
Together they are the epic of lowa. This volume deals with the 
first phase of woman’s emergence into public life, when she could 
do things but could not be generally known to do them. Christina 
Thorkelson, as clerk in a great law firm, becomes an invisible power 
in business and politics in a day when women were not supposed 
to be active in those fields. The principal characters in SALLIE’s 
Newspaper, by Edwin H. Lewis (Hyman-McGee, Chicago, $2.00), 
are a girl who owned a newspaper and three million dollars and 
so could afford to lose money on it—and did—and an idealistic and 
lovable young editor who, instead of foiling the villain who sought 
the lady’s hand, undertook to make him over so that she might 
love him. He did—and she didn’t. The episodes are handled 
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Not Wholly a Stranger in U. S. 


Enitor THe Curis 
SIR: 


talism a 


TIAN CENTURY: 

I was very much interested in the article entitled “Capi- 
Protestant Offspring” which appeared in The Christian 
I think Dr. Niebuhr’s statement that Max Weber’s 
work is “absolutely unknown in America” is a little too sweep- 
ing. During the winter of 1921 and ’22 I had access to a course 
of lectures on Protestant Christianity in the Modern World by 
Dr. George Croft Cell of Boston university. During the spring 
semester Dr, Cell made extensive use of Weber's Religio-Sociologie 
as collateral. It was while bringing out the idea of “Vocational 
that he took up the 
subject of the relation between Calvinism and the capitalistic pre- 


Century May 7 


Idealism” inherent in ascetic Protestantism 
Very nat- 
urally he turned to the extensive work of Weber on this subject 
as one of his He brought out the fact that the Calvinist 


about drives it out world of 


ponderance of Calvinistic countries and communities. 


sources. 


faces his asceticism and into the 
human affairs. 

I do not agree with Weber that Protestantism, and especially 
Calvinistic Protestantism, should be thought of as “frustrated and 
perverted Rather the Christian virtues of industry, 
frugality and thrift taught by the puritans are conducive to the 
accumulation of property. True the “rigor and vigor” of Cal- 


vinism has resulted in many cases in mere drive for material suc- 


idealism.” 
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with much skill, but in his anxiety to avoid melodrama, for which 
the story offers some opportunity, the author never seems to take 
his situations quite seriously. The dated in May and 
June, 1924. The Franks case and a similar local atrocity so cop. 
vince the newspaper owner and a teacher of the inefficiency of press 
and school as educational agencies that, rather illogically, they refuse 
to marry the people with whom they are in love. But how would 
that help? 


story is 


But of course the main resource for the writer of thrillers js 
still the Wild West. Buffalo Bill died too soon. We still want his 
stuff, it seems. As the primitive west vanishes, it gains a certain 
historical value—a tremendous and vital historical value indeed, 
only that is not the real reason for its popular appeal. The late 
Emerson Hough capitalized this value in “The Covered Wagon” 
with great success, both artistic and financial. His posthumously 
published THe Suir or Sours (Appleton, $2.00), is a melange of 
Indian legend, white man’s romance, Canadian mounted police, wire- 
less telephones, airplanes, love, hate, comedy and coincidence, on a 
background of the far northwest. Sometimes the Indians are not 
mere stage properties but the leading characters. So it is in Pump 
SNAKE MepicinE by James Willard Schultz (Houghton, Mifflin 
$2.00), a purely Indian story of the great buffalo plains, the Rock 
Mountains, and the cliff-dwelling country, excellently told from the 
standpoint of a young Indian. And then, for a story that is u- 
adulterated western movie material, I give you Joseph B. Ames’s 
Lonpon FROM Laramie (Century Co., $2.00). It will keep the 
director shouting through his megaphone “more action!” to make 
the actors keep up with the story. Action—nothing but. As to 
characters, we have the good old stock-company: the cattle thieves, 
the lovely young daughter of a cattle-baron just home (she, not he) 
with much culture from an eastern finishing-school, gallant cowboy 
detective, dark-haired and sinuous Lilith-like adventuress, first and 
second murderers, courtly old Virginia gentleman transplanted to a 
comfortable hermitage on a Wyoming mountain-side. 
Not an old face missing from it. 
criticism. 


It is a good 
This is not an adverse 
‘commedia della arte” (if you ever 
heard of it) which always used the same stock characters and even 
dressed them in the same way so that the audience would know ata 
glance which was the swashbuckling but cowardly soldier, which 
the pettifogging Milanese lawyer, which the miserly old man with 
the spendthrift son, and so on. 


cast. 


Remember the Italian 


Perhaps we need more standardiza- 
tion of characters to give readers and see-ers of wild west tales 
further relief from mental effort. 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


cess. We are all aware, however, that it was the energy and force 
of the puritan conscience that abolished slavery and destroyed the 
legalized saloon. The very vigor of this Protestant asceticism, 
which is even now burning out the dross in our modern civiliza- 
tion leaving only the gold, is the only force of sufficient strengt 
to purge the capitalistic system, which it seems to have created 
of its harshness and selfishness without at the same time destroy- 
ing its decency and honesty. 

M. E. Church, 

Hotchkiss, Col. 


Oscar L. ASHBURN 


Not Conversion, but Clarification 


Eprror THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: May I correct a statement appearing in your issue of 
May 14th? You there state that I have rejected what you cal! 
“the stereotyped New York-British view of the league of nations’ 
and that I have “publicly declared my acceptance of the plan fot 
the outlawing of war.” This is said to be due to the fact that ! 
have “caught the spirit of the west and allowed the false picture 
which the east had given to fade out.” 

The facts are as follows. : 
me the opportunity to discuss the question of the outlawing “ 
war with you and with Mr. Levinson and it is true that I came 


In Chicago you very generously gav¢ 
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understand the bearings of that question as I had not done through 
the public prints; but long before I came to this country I had 
been pleading in public for a radical revision of the constitution 
of the league of nations by the elimination of various articles and 
especially that one which prescribes the employment of armed 
Nevertheless, since I believe that half a loaf is better 
than no bread at all, I am prepared to accept the league of na- 
tions as it stands; for it is an advance upon the present organiza- 
tion of the world in terms of competing and conflicting sovereignties ; 
jlso, as is already apparent in England, the existence of the league 

beginning to create a popular psychology which in time of 
nternational crisis tends to turn naturally and instinctively to the 
machinery of peace instead of to the arbitrament of war. 

It therefore seems to me that the movement for the outlawry of 
war would have far more chance of success if it deliberately built 
upon this psychology and let it be known that the advocates of 
utlawry have no intrinsic objection to the league as such but 
nly to its recognition of the institution of war. 

I am aware, of course, that the program of outlawry contem- 

he codification of international law and the setting up of 
an international judicature with plenary powers; but many inter- 
ial disputes and causes of friction are of a non-justiciable 
haracter and require therefore to be dealt with by some form 
international conference such as the sessions of the league of 
s provide. For these reasons, I still plead on every possible 
n that respect and authority should be given to the league 
ns so that through the prestige of an existing political 
; we may impress the minds of men with the conscious- 
that there is in the world of today a practicable alternative 
When that consciousness exists, then, but only then, (so 
to me) will the soil be prepared in which the idea of 
tlawry of war will germinate and come to fruition. 
lelphia, Pa. Leyton RICHARDS. 
ite to England. 


sanctions. 


as not our intention to claim that the west had “converted” 
Richards during his gracious stay amongst us, nor even that 
ad changed his attitude, essentially, on international or other 
rs, but only that certain things had been cleared up in his 
oncerning—for example—the American movement for the 
tlawry of war which the east had not made clear. Dr. Richard's 
f the league is not widely different from that held by The 

tian Century. We should probably differ on the question as 
ther the change in the league’s constitution should be made 
before the United States participates or afterward—Tue Epirors.] 


Religious Liberty for Indians 
ne CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
Your issue of March 12, 1925, contained an article by 
llier entitled “Do Indians Have Rights of Conscience?” 
esuming to deal with their religion. In my prescence, at a 
of a selected group of non-progressive Pueblo Indians 
eld at Santo Domingo, New Mexico, to consider “religious 
berty,” Mr. Collier frankly said to them: “I do not know 
h about your religion. I have no desire to know much 
The truth of this admission is very evident to any one famil- 
with the subject as presented by Mr. Collier’s article; for 
n clearly see in it not only an amazing ignorance and dis- 
1 of fact, but a clever attempt to disrupt the Christian 
iry work among the Indians, past, present and future, 
effort to discredit all progress that has been made by 
vernment in advancing the civilization of our Indians. 
ollier states a few fundamental principles concerning 
here is no room for dispute, and around them he con- 
$ a mountain of misinformation, ignorance or a wilful dis- 
Tuon of the truth. 
he burden of Mr. Collier’s article is that there is a deliberate 
heme on the part of the government “and its allies” to per- 
‘ecute the Indians, to destroy their dances and ceremonies and 
deny them religious liberty. He is speaking in particular to 
e Pueblo Indians, and it is to them that I refer. There is 
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no “systematized presecution” by the government “and its 
allies” of our Indians as worshipers of God, or an effort to 
interfere with their religious liberty. The secretary of the in- 
terior, in a letter to the Indian Rights association, dated Sep- 
tember 6, 1924, stated that “religious liberty is conceded to all.” 
The only “systematized persecution” I know of is of Indians by 
Indians, which has been encouraged by a group of white senti- 
mentalists and agitators who want to see the old order of things 
perpetuated at all costs—not for the benefit of the Indian, how- 
ever, but for exploitation by writers, artists and scientists. 

We contend that religious liberty means that every individual 
has the right to worship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, whether he belongs to the so-called pagan 
party or the Christian progressive group among the Pueblos; 
that the fundamental principle of religious liberty is toleration, 
and neither party has the right to force its views on the other; 
it is a policy of live and let live. The brand of religious liberty 
demanded by Mr. Collier and his followers for the Pueblos is 
liberty for the intolerant (high priests) to tyrannize 
the progressive element and compel them by any possible means 
—fines, physical punishment, and even their 
lands—to participate in dances and ceremonies (no matter how 
objectionable to the individual) of the tribe. Under that inter- 
pretation of “liberty” the individual is denied freedom of thought 
and action in matters spiritual or material; he is irrevocably 


caciques 


confiscation of 


chained to a system and cannot break away, regardless of its 
hindrance to his progress. 

Under the settled policy of the advance the 
civilization of the Indians, many of the Pueblo Indians were 
educated in government and mission schools. As a natural 
result, a progressive movement has developed of such propor 
tions as to alarm the old-time element, who fear the loss of power 
Progress of this sort, it was pointed out to them, 


government to 


and prestige. 
was an interference with their religious liberty, and should be 
throttled. 
undergoing violent persecution for refusing to bow the knee to 


And today these progressive Christian Indians are 








Accidents 
Happen 


and the season of accidents is upon us 
is the time of countless disasters. 


oummer 


Tens of thousands will meet violent death in 
America this year. Other thousands will be per- 
manently maimed or disabled. Millions will 
suffer minor accidents or sickness. 


“He who will not see,” shuts his eyes to these 
facts. But that does not make him safe, nor 
help him when he is disabled. 

Be prepared! A policy in the M. C. VU. will 
lift the financial burden when disability cuts your 
income and adds to your expenses 
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Baal, and the Indian bureau officials are too timid to put an 
end to an intolerable condition, because they fear the writers 
and artists will fall upon their necks! It is for the rights of 
progressive Christian element that we contend, and in 
doing so there is no desire to interfere with the liberties of the 


this 


old-time element. 
Sufficient was quoted 
and others to indicate the character of 
ceremonies (it is not contended that al/ are bad), and it is unnec- 
In view of Mr. Collier’s admission of 


statements of Herbert Welsh 
some of the dances and 


from the 


essary to repeat them. 
ignorance and an unwillingness to learn, he is not competent 
to pass on them as “wildly false.” Probably the greatest living 
authority on such matters is Edward S. Curtis. He examined 
the letter of “Pussyfoot” Johnson (to which Mr. Collier refers) 
and pronounced it substantially correct. Suppose, however, 
there are gross immoralities—including sodomy—connected with 
some of these ceremonies, does that matter to these white agi- 
tators? No! They tell us, in the words of a Harvard professor, 
“Morals are merely a matter of custom.” 

Mr. Collier says the Indians are at the mercy of administra- 
tive decrees, and sweepingly asserts “there is no appeal to any 
court.” At the Santo Domingo gathering, on May 5, 1924, he 
told the Indians that he had consulted a leading lawyer of New 
Mexico and learned that they had as much protection in law 
of religious liberty as any white man. The Indian Rights asso- 
ciation has established this right of appeal more than once. 
light or darkness; of 


In short, the situation is a matter of 
progress or retrogression; of real religious liberty for every 
individual Pueblo Indian. Abundant 


files of the Indian bureau that make it plain why the progressive 


facts are already in the 


Indians (educated by government mandate, who ask real relig- 
ious liberty) object to participating in certain repulsive cere- 
monies. Once those facts are clearly understood by the public 


at large there will be a storm of indignation and revulsion 
against continued inaction by the authorities that will make the 
noise of the writer-artist-scientist group seem like a zephyr. In 
which direction do the readers of The Christian Century think 
the Indians should be forward or backward? 


M. K. SNIFFEN. 


Secretary. 


allowed to travel 


Indian Rights Asso 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for June 7. Acts 11:5-18, 


A Lesson in Liberality 


l*’ HIS NARRATIVE teaches anything clearly, it is that 

Peter, with his original provincial views, guided by the Holy 
Spirit, broadened his religious outlook, until he was able to 
n-Jews had a fair chance of getting into heaven. It 
a blessing if this conception could come to many of 
our time. I 


see that n 
would be 
the sect-bound, prejudiced denominationalists of 
have been making a study of “Prejudices” lately and have been 
The 
marvelous. I am learning that many Jews are 
attitudes of other people—people 
am learning that many 


broadcasting my findings on the radio Tuesday evenings. 
response is 
smarting under the unjust 
who call themselves “Christians.” I 
Catholics, kind and good souls, are suffering under the lashings 
of a narrow and bigoted lot of religionists. Protestantism must 
be something more than loud-mouthed protestations. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” A Hindu called my attention to 
the beautiful home life which he maintained and how his chil- 
dren gathered about him in the evening to drink in his sublime 
“A philosophy which knows nothing about what 


you call sin.” 


philosophy. 


On last Christmas morning we held a deeply spiritual service 
in our church in which we sought to honor the birthday of our 
King. At the conclusion of the sermon I read a pledge, which 
I had written, in which I asked people to live above divisive 
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prejudices. I mentioned the prejudices due to religion, to race, 
to education, to money, to politics, to patriotism. The thing 
struck a responsive chord. Two men, hearing it over the radio, 
asked the privilege of printing many copies and sending them 
far and wide. A half-dozen papers have printed the pledge— 
two of them Jewish. Many requests came in from twenty states 
asking for copies of the pledge. My friends, I am persuaded 
that people are sick of our petty prejudices; they welcome a 
broad-minded declaration of justice and goodwill to all. Why 
talk about “peace and good-will” and the golden rule unless 
you have fundamental Christianity enough to make, at least, 
an honest effort to live in that spirit. One does not become a 
“one-hundred percent American” by hating people. How ab- 
surd to hate people in the name of a gospel of love. Such 
religionists should have as the first item of their creed: “God 
is Hate” and then they should go on and make their Master 
say: “So shall ye be my disciples if ye hate one another.” 
“Hate is the fulfilling of the law,” “Beloved, hate each other’~— 
a beautiful religion! Can you see how contemptible is this cur- 
rent prejudice? Someway I have always been taught that 
America was the place where men could worship God according 
to the dictates of their own consciences, but evidently I am 
wrong, for, according to Haters, this country is the place where 
you must think according to some preacher who is narrow be- 
tween the eyes. Why condemn a man because of his race or 
color? That is one thing he can’t help. You can condemn him 
for lying or stealing but surely not on account of his race. Give 
him the same kind of opportunity that you would want if you 
were of his race or color. Why indulge educational prejudices, 
forming on the one hand an intellectual aristocracy that knows 
only doctor’s degrees, and, on the other, a detestation of all 
college men? Value a man for what he is and for what he can 
do, as well as for the disposition he shows in doing it. Why 
make money the standard of judgment, looking down on the 
poor, looking, with envy, on the rich? If we know anything at 
all, it is that money is not the standard of worth. If it were, 
bootleggers would be our aristocrats. They live in fine houses, 
drive big cars and dress like kings, but I do not envy them, 
do you? Why quarrel with your neighbor over politics? Wis- 
dom will not die with the Republicans, and likewise the Demo- 
crats seem not to have the monopoly on truth and virtue. 
Even a Socialist has the right to draw a quiet breath. I am 
not a Socialist; I am a Capitalist—without any capital. And 
patriotism has international obligations in these days. If you 
ybject to too keen a French nationalism, why defend any narrow 
or too intense nationalistic spirit? We will live or die for our 
beloved America, but we are able to see the good in other 
Why not a United States of the world? Make a 
now, and put it writing, that religious 
prejudice, for you, is at an end. May the Holy Spirit teach you, 
as it did Peter, that your sect does not know it all, nor own 
the exclusive rights on God Almighty. 


nationals. 


vow right down in 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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mental,” “The Character of Jesus,” “The Character of 
Paul,” etc., etc. Dr. Jefferson was chosen in the poll 
of Protestant ministers conducted by The Christian 

the twenty-five most influential 

This is the tenth sermon in the 


Century as one of 
preachers in America. 
series. 
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Edwin Markham States 
His Creed 
In a 4-line verse sent to the Universalist 
Leader, Edwin Markham, America’s be- 
loved poet, gives voice to his personal 
creed: 
Here is the Truth in a little creed, 
Enough for all the roads we go: 
In Love is all the law we need, 
In Christ is all the God we know. 


Would Expel Modernists and 
Enlist Big Army 


Dr. William Carter, pastor of Throop 
avenue Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., had a rousing Sunday on May 17. 
In the morning he told his congregation 
what ought to be done to the modernists 

the presbytery of New York. “We 
can not be united to those who stand 
against us,” he said. “We must separate 
from those who are opposed to us, for 
the time at least.” In the afternoon he 
attended a meeting at Far Rockaway con- 
ducted by a number of young peoples’ 
societies, and, speaking as a chaplain and 
major in the reserve corps, called for 
preparedness to the extent that no nation 
jare challenge us.” “If we hope to accom- 
lish peace,” Dr. Carter asserted, “we 

1st accomplish it through our trained 

ldiery, for in these soldiers the world’s 
greatest peacemakers are to be realized. 
No other institution in the country con- 
ices more to the physical, moral, and 
mental devélopment than the citizens’ 
nilitary training camp, and it is extremely 
urgent that the camp idea be unfalter- 


ngly espoused.” 





Dr. Jefferson Assails 
Navy Maneuvers 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of 
Broadway tabernacle, New York city, in 


leclaring that the abolition of war is the 
greatest problem now facing the world, 


1 his congregation that the recent 
maneuvers in Pacific waters were “a sorry 
isiness.” “The object of the war game,” 
d Dr. Jefferson, “is always the same— 
ncreased appropriations from congress. 


Every game 


demonstrates that our de- 
ses are inadequate and that we need 
re ships, more guns, more fortifica- 
more men, more airplanes, more 

ything. It was a tragic spectacle for 
republic to play a war game in the 
at this time. We refuse to have 

to do with the only workable 

ies thus far devised for safeguarding 
ice of the world, and go jauntily 
ward to set the stage of the Pacific 


ever 


+} 


er war. We have by our foolish- 
tss strengthened the jingoists and fire- 
taters of Japan, and have shown the 
‘hole world that we as a nation have 
fore ad 


thing from the great war.” 


Ohio Faculty Against 
Australian Trip 

All but five per cent of the members 
¢ faculty of Ohio Wesleyan univer- 
‘ity, Delaware, O., have signed a petition 
‘0 the President protesting against the 
Proposed trip of the American fleet to 


$ 4] 





Australian waters. “Such a demonstra- 
tion,” says this faculty, “will seem to the 
oriental mind in its present extremely 
sensitive condition to place the stamp of 
approval of the American nation on the 
rigid exclusion policy of Australia and 
portend a closer relationship between 
these two nations in a joint act of defiance 
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against the Asiatic peoples. This would 
inevitably deepen the animosity between 
the white and yellow races and might 
thus become one of the determining fac- 
tors in a future war.” It is good to find a 
college faculty with such a sense of the 
realities of world politics, and the courage 
to express its feelings publicly. No doubt 


General Assembly Elects Erdman 


N THE MIDST of rumors of war, the 

general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States of America 
opened in Columbus, O., on May 21. The 
city’s auditorium was jammed at the first 
business session, when the election of a 
moderator developed into a contest from 
which Dr. Charles R. Erdman, professor in 
Princeton Theological seminary, emerged 
victorious. Dr. Erdman, while personally 
conservative in his theology, stood as the can- 
didate of the section of the church which 
stands for liberty in the ministry and an end 
to internal warfare. The Princeton professor 
seemed to have gained rather than lost 
strength from his recent experiences in the 
seminary, many of the assembly commission- 
ers appearing to feel that he had been made 
a victim of the fighting spirit of the group 
led by the retiring moderator, Dr. Clarance 
Edward Macartney, and his principal ally, 
Dr. J. Gresham Machen. In addition, Dr. 
Erdman undoubtedly benefited by past prec- 
edent, which has tended to assuage the hurts 
of men defeated for the moderatorship one 
year with election the next. It was impos- 
sible not to see in Dr. Erdman’s election, 
however, a rebuke to the type of fundamen 
talism represented by Dr. Macartney. 


MACARTNEY PRAISES FUNDAMENTALISTS 


The assembly opened with the modera- 
tor’s sermon, followed by the usual com- 
munion service. Moderator’s sermons have 
been known, on occasion, to be prosy. It 
was not so with the deliverance of Dr. 
Macartney. Using “Reconciliation through 
Christ” as his theme, the retiring modera- 
tor launched into a bitter attack on the 
so-called liberal elements within the 
church, and lauded the growth of party 
feeling on the part of the fundamentalists. 

“The first question one must ask about 
Jesus Christ is this: ‘Who is Christ?” 
said Dr. Macartney. “Upon the answer 
depends the truth or the falsehood of the 
Christian faith, The tremendous answer 
of St. Paul, of the New Testament, is that 
God was in Christ. The history of the 
Christian church can display no sadder 
spectacle than the present day tendency 
to explain our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
terms of exalted humanity only. With 
what Paul called ‘good words and fair 
speeches’ men who have never really 
bowed before the Son of God as Redeemer 
have ‘deceived the hearts of the simple’ 
and induced them to follow a literary and 
rhetorical Jesus who never existed and 
who is unable to deliver from sin and 
death. 

“From this fictitious Christ of modern- 


ism the church, if it would restore its 
triumphant faith, must turn back to the 
Christ of the four gospels, eternal Son 
of God, the sinner’s substitute, king of 
kings and lord of lords. 


SIN NOT PLAYED OUT 


“The chief trouble with our churches 
today is that nobody is a sinner any more. 
From our pulpits we hear much of the 
divinity of man, and a great deal about 
vision, courage, service, community obli- 
gation, and how to abolish war, but almost 
nothing of sin, old fashioned, scriptural, 
uneducated, unevolved, undecorated, God- 
defying, death-deserving, soul-destroying 
sin. 

“It may be that God ‘has a controversy’ 
with his church, and that even darker days 
are ahead of us. It may please him to 
sift our churches and discover how many 


there are in our midst who know and 
honor Jesus as king and redeemer. I do 
not dread controversies, divisions, sepa- 


rations, and persecutions, for they serve 
to discover who is on the Lord's side, and 
who are ready to contend for his cross and 
his redemptive glory. It may be that the 
present drift away from the cross will 
sweep many more thousands away from a 
true faith, and that the good words and 
fair speeches of the heralds of a pseudo 
and man-made Christianity are to deceive 
even the elect. God alone knows, and the 
church is in his hands. 


SIGNS OF HOP! 


“The great controversy which has 
shaken all our churches has revealed sad 
indifference to truth and humiliating de- 
nial of Christ in his own temples and 
courts. But that is not all. It has also 
revealed the fact that there now exists be- 
tween all true believers a bond of unity 
and brotherhood. This is a unity, not of 
plaster and ramshackle federations and 
resolutions, but a unity of faith in Jesus 
as the alone redeemer from sin. 

“Thank God that it has 
The redeemed of the Lord have com- 
menced to ‘say so’ with a music which 
brings joy to the angels, hope and courage 
to humble followers of Christ, and terror 
and despair to the apostles of unbelief. 
May this protest grow and swell, and this 
witness to Our Lord his kingdom 


been so! 


and 


light its beacon fires upon the hilltops of 
every church and every communion, until 
the church shall look forth as the morn- 
ing, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners!” 
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there will be trustees or others who will 
chide the professors for daring to speak 
aloud on matters of public concern 


Dr. Newton Paints Huxley 
As the Honest Agnostic 


In referring to the centenary of the 
birth of Huxley, Dr. Joseph Fort Newton 
congregation of the church of 
Paternity, New York city, that 
ld that we must be as honest 
ar-headed in religion as in science, 
was right. In regard to many 

} 


high matters every man must confess 


| 


an agnostic, unless, indeed, he is 
mniscient. St 
now everything. ‘T 
said; but he 


limself 
Paul did not profess to 
know in part,’ he 

looked forward to fuller 
That is largely the attitud 
great fact about the 
thought of our day is the wide 


KI wile ds e 


ur time The 


nition by the human mind of its ow: 
much we do not 
Our know!l- 
Upon what 
Today 


tful worshippers at th 


limitation There is 

but we know in part. 
is real as far as it woes 
build our 


we iow we beliefs 


the number of wi 
altar of an unknown God is very great 
Chev ask for knowledge where knowledge 
is not to be found ‘e must live by 


faith, and faith at its genius 


Pioneer in Religious 
Education Dies 


Prof. Charles Foster Kent, of Yale uni 
versity, died on Mav 3. Dr. Kent was 
pioneer in the production of textbooks 
education that would intro- 


duce to the clergy America, and to 


in religious 


at large, the re- 

of the Bible 

books which he wrote 

Hebrew Peo- 

“The M ge f the Prophets” 

in and rmanent Value of the Old 

“The Social Teachings of 

and Jesus”; “The Shorter 
Kent was 57 vears of age 


of the 


Testament” 


the Prophets 


Bible.” Dr 


Would Scrap Present Sunday 
School Lessons 


‘nsus of opinio 

1¢ Religious Educat 
Milwaukee, Wi 
it all existing curricula 
must be scrapped \ 
curriculum must be 


held in 


instruction 
rigid 
will be based on actual life 


devised 
situa- 
d experience. The members of 


ociation, which was considering 


the ‘ mm ot 
religious edu 


Christian experience to 
a more vital 


and practical view of what relig 


tion, called for 
us train- 
ing is than is now held in most churches 
1926 
means ot 
world af- 
ve held in Toronto 


lation plans to devote its 

onsideration of 
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New York Cathedral Fund 
Now Tops $10,000,000 


000,000 in hand ort 
secure $15,000, 
buildi 
John tl 

ity is going ahead 

like certain 

Additional pledges have made it possible 

to begin work at once on the west front 


more than $10 
assured, the campaign t 
000 with wi mplete the 


of St 


success 
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of the cathedral, as well as on the nave. 
ve 


The digging of the foundations has al- 
ready begun. 


Jews Will Enlarge Work at 
State Universities 


So successfully has been the religious 
educational work for Jewish students con 
ducted by the Hillel foundations at the 
universities of Illinois and Wisconsin that 
the B'nai B'rith, Jewish fraternal society, 
at its recent quinquennial convention de- 
cided to establish two more such founda- 
tions annually in connection with educa- 
during the next five years. 
new center of Jewish 
learning and religious thought was em- 
phasized throughout the convention, and 
ambitious plans were made to develop the 
religious power of the Jewish community. 
It was recognized that the new immigra- 
tion laws place a changed aspect on the 
problems before the Hebrew congrega- 
tions, with the swift approach of the day 
vhen the Jews will all be American-born, 
nd educated in public institutions in this 
ountry. Reports to the convention spoke 


1On il cen 


America as the 
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of the waning power of the Ku Klux klan, 
attacked thes policy of Henry Ford's 
weekly magazine, and paid tribute to the 
uniform fairness of the Protestant press 
in dealing with Jewish questions. 


Lutheran Home Boards 
May Amalgamate 

What are now five separate boards of 
home missions, all within the United Ly. 
theran church, may soon be combined 
into a single “Board of American Mis. 
sions” of that denomination. A tentative 
plan for the merger has been drawn up, 
and plans are going rapidly ahead to 
bring the union to pass. The five present 
boards affected are the board of home 
missions and church extension, board of 
northwestern missions, immigrants’ mis- 
sion board, committee on Jewish mis- 
sions, and West Indies mission board. 


Dr. Aggrey Goes 
Back to Africa 

Dr. J. K. Aggrey is returning to his 
native land, the Gold Coast, Africa, as a 
member of the faculty of a new college te 


Dr. Fosdick Called to Park Avenue Church 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
1as been called to succeed Dr. Cor- 
Woelfkin as pastor of the Park 
\venue Baptist church, New York city. 
Dr. Woelfkin will retire next January. 
The First Presbyterian church of the 
which Dr. 
associate minister, is peti 
tioning the general assembly of that de- 
mination for permission to renew that 
lationship. If the permission is granted, 
Fosdick will return to the Presby- 
rian pulpit. If it is not—and it is not 
eriously expected that it will be—Dr 
losdick will accept the call to Park 
avenue. 


" 
D* 


nelius 


same city, of Fosdick was 


rmerly an 


STIPULATIONS ACCEPTED 
In consenting to consider the vacant 
ptist pulpit Dr. Fosdick laid before the 
ark avenue trustees and deacons a series 
of stipulations as to the type of church 
hich would have to be conducted if he 
cre to act as its pastor. It must not 
sist upon the immersion of those hav 
r objections to that mode of baptism; 
t must keep its membership open to 
Christians of all creeds and denomina- 
ns; and it must house itself in a plant 
igned for a highly specialized type of 
ial service, to be located close to Col- 
umbia university. 
I have 
pulations 
several po 
If the plan 
s through, Dr. 


The officers of the 


church assented to these 


Options have been secured 


already 





sible sites 
under consideration 
Fosdick will take his 
atical year of rest in Palestine and 
he near east, and will return to take up 
new duties late in 1926. By that time 
e construction of the new church should 
be well under way. This will provide an 
vuditorium seating about 3,000, together 
clubrooms, and other 
It is commonly re- 
church will be much on 
edifice now being built 
New York, by the 


now 


| 


with living quarters, 
institutional features. 
ported that the 
the order of the 


on upper Broadway, 


Methodist church of which Dr. Christiar 
F. Reisner is pastor. Dr. Fosdick has 
stipulated that, as preacher, he is to re 
ceive a salary of not more than $5,000 a 
year. He will retain his professorship in 
Union Theological seminary. 


DR. WOELFKIN’S INDORSEMENT 


In commending the propo$ed call to the 
membership of the Park avenue church 
Dr. Woelikin, the retiring pastor, wrote: 
“IT have known Dr. Fosdick through his 
entire career as a minister. * * * No man 
since the days of Henry Drummond has 
saved and established the Christian faith 
of professors, students and young people 
He is an outstanding 
prophet in the Christian church today. 

“2. His position upon an inclusive church 
membership is in my judgment evangel- 
ical and Christian. I have held and advo 
cated that position for more than twenty 
years, and know that it is in harmony 
with our best Baptist traditions. Our 
genius is not an ordinance but a spirit of 
religious liberty. In taking such a stef 
we shall not be denying the faith, but re- 
viving the genius of our forefathers and 
coming into fellowship with the mind and 
spirit of our pioneers who burned at the 
stake for this principle. 


well as he. 


“3. I am deeply convinced that if our 
church will accept the proposal of the oF 
ficers, we shall be taking the most needed 
forward step of our times. Some new 
movement in evangelical Christianity % 
imperative and, therefore, sure to come 
No church can undertake that action bet- 
ter than we. To march in the van of such 
a movement would be worth every sactr 
fice that we could make for its realization. 
I believe that the providence of God '8 
challenging us in the time-honored words 
‘For such a time are you come into the 
kingdom.’ I pray God to give us the spirit 
of wisdom, grace and courage to move 
forward.” 
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5 
be founded at Achimota. While in the 
n, United States Dr. Aggrey has obtained 
's his doctor’s degree in Columbia univer- 
ne sity: has given to hundreds of churches 
ss a new suggestion as to the possibilities 
inherent in natives of the dark continent, 
and has served with distinction as a mem- 
ber of the Phelps-Stokes educational com- 
mission. The report of that commission 
of on the present status and future conduct 
M- of education in Africa is just being made 
ed public. It has already attracted wide at- 
is- tention, particularly from colonial admin- 
ve istrators in Africa. 
up, 
to Compulsory Church Attendance 
nt At Summer Military Camps 
oe Major General C. P. Summerall, com- 
= nder of the second corps area, is re- 
- rted to have gladdened the hearts of 
a the chaplains in his area by announcing 
that church attendance would be compul- 
sory at the citizens’ military training 
amps to be held in that area this sum- 
mer. A conference of chaplains for the 
his area was held recently on Governor's 
Sa It was addressed by Col. John T. 





} to Axton, chief of chaplains; Major Charles 
1 


MacFarland, of the Federal Council; 


Heresy Debated 


iar 

has THE ANNUAL CHURCH CON- 
re GRESS of the Episcopal church was 
Qa held 


1 in St. Louis, May 5-8. Contrary to 
) in sual procedure, the high point of the 
hering came on the very first night, 

a discussion of heresy resolved it- 

f into a debate between Dr. Frederick 

the Morehouse, editor of the Living Church, 


rch and Dr. Luke White, of Montclair, N. J. 
ote: Villiam Norman Guthrie, known for 
his his constant altercations with Bishop 
nan aunning because of his revolutionary lit- 
has “gi il practices in St. Marks-in-the-Bou- 
aith New York city, also found a part 
ople 1 the discussion. Dr. Guthrie’s contribu- 
ling 1 was a “plague on both their houses” 
‘ ted against both fundamentalists and 
- lernists, whom he charged with a lack 
= us feeling and imagination. rhe 
ioe. { the editor of the Living Church, 


f conservative opinion in the Epis- 


ony irch, revealed a rather striking 
Our nce between Anglican fundamental- 
+ of 1 the fundamentalism of the non- 
ones st bodies. For Dr. Morehouse 
be is essentially disloyalty to the 
ond ind is analogous to treason against 
and The test of loyalty is accept- 
- the nce of the fundamental creeds of the 
i n which its life is based. Thus, 
Morehouse repudiation of the 39 
7 les does not involve heresy, but a de- 
e OF any tenet of the Apostolic or 
= creed does. 
ry is HERESY AND SOCIAL ISSUES 
—_ Luke White made a characteristic 


nd effective statement of the creed of a 

Christian. “The cross,” he said, 
isthe standard. Any variation from the 
‘tachings of Jesus Christ is dangerously 


such 
acri- 
tion. 


od is Tamer ; . 
ods ar heresy. Any church which calls it- 
the ei Christian, and yet is not positively 


*Sainst war, against a competitive econ- 
omic system, against sweat shop methods, 
“sainst human slavery, against exploiting 


spirit 
move 
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Col. Charles Gulick, of the New Jersey 
national guard, and other officers. The 
newspapers reported that the chief topics 
for discussion were as to how to get the 
soldiers to go to church and how to get 
them to stop swearing. 


Russian Church Thanks 
Methodists for Aid 


Metropolitan Seraphim of 
who, following the death of Patriarch 
Tikhon has been made acting chairman 
of the holy synod of the Russian orthodox 
church, welcomed Methodist Bishop John 
L. Nuelsen to Moscow recently with 
these words: “The services rendered by 
Bishops Blake and Nuelsen and by Drs. 
Hartman and Hecker and by the Amer- 
ican Methodist and other Christian friends 
will go down in the history of the or- 
thodox church as one of its brightest 
pages in this dark and trying time of the 
church,” 


Moscow, 


Claims Synagogues, Also, Lack 
Real Laboring Members 


Christian churches are not the only 
religious institutions in America from 
which the real toilers of the country are 


by Episcopalians 


weaker peoples, against personal impurity 
and a double standard of morality, against 
narrow-mindedness and bigotry, and ex- 
clusiveness and disunity is 
heresy.” 

On the second evening of the congress 
Mr. James G. McDonald, chairman of 
the executive committee of the foreign 
policy association, spoke on the United 
States in its world relations. Mr. Mc- 
Donald was pessimistic on the possibility 
of rectifying the mistake made by the 
last congress in the immigration bill. He 
believes the damage done to our foreign 
relations by the restriction provision of 
the bill to be irremediable. In our rela- 
tions with Europe Mr. McDonald thinks 
our problem may be summed up in the 
question: Will the United States agree 
not to block Europe’s road to peace? 


guilty of 


RITUAL CHANGES 


Other subjects discussed at the con- 
gress were of more strictly denomina- 
tional interest. Bishop C. L. Slattery, co- 
adjutor of Massachusetts, who presided 
over the congress, and Rev. Selden P. 
Delany discussed the proposed changes in 
the communion office. Extra-rubrical 
and non-rubrical practices were dealt with 
by the Rev. J. H. Randolph Day and the 
Rev. Floyd W. Tompkins. It may be nec- 
essary to explain to non-Episcopal readers 
that this discussion concerned itself with 
services and forms of various kinds not 
specifically authorized or provided for by 
the prayer book. “The Use of the Chal- 
ice” and “Reservation” were other topics 
treated in round table discussion. The 
idea of the reservation of the sacrament 
did not seem to find much favor among 
the churchmen gathered at St. Louis. 
Some low churchmen seemed very much 
surprised that the practice of reservation 
should be taking place at all in the Ameri- 
can Episcopal church. 
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said to be absent. Rabbi Hyman Solo- 
mon, of Lawrence, Mass., in addressing 
the rabbinical association of the Jewish 
Theological seminary recently in New 
York said, “Jewish labor looks upon the 
synagogue with indifference because of 
the growing feeling that one must be 
prosperous to affiliate with it. Though 
Judaism has been a pioneer in social re- 
forms, the synagogue, the spokesman of 
Judaism, has in recent times done little to 
fight the battle for betterment,” 
Rabbi Solomon said still feels 
that the synagogue is controlled by men 


social 
“Labor 





Youth and The Kingdom 


Church leaders have the oppor- 
tunity of centuries to set before 
the quickening urge of modern 
youth the stirring summons of 
the Kingdom of God. 


See that your son or daughter or 
the promising youth in your 
church gets the enlargement of 
life that comes in a leadership, 
character-building Camp. 


International 
Older Boys’ and Older Girls’ 
Camp Conferences 


Established 1914 


Supported by 35 denominations in 
cooperation 


For Christian Youth 
16-21 Years 


At Geneva Glen, Colorado, Lake Geneva, 
isconsin, Winnipesaukee, 
New Hampshire 


For full information write to 


International Council 


of Religious Education 
P. R. Hayward, Director of Young People's Work 
Room C 1516 Mallers Bldg., Chicago 








AN INVESTMENT IN 
CHRISTIAN COOPERATION 

A Virginia layman, deeply impressed 
by the urgent necessity for closer co- 
operation among the Protestant Churches, 
has offered, by the conditional gift of 
$2,000, the securities for which are in the 
hands of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, to start a 
fund for popular education as to the 
necessity for, and practical methods of, 
Church cooperation. 

This layman has offered to be the first 
of ten laymen to contribute $1,000 each 
toward the beginning of such a fund, and 
also to contribute an additional $1,000 
toward a second sum of $10,000, to be 
given in smaller amounts. 

Auy who are interested in furthering 
the cause of cooperation among the 
Churches in this way are invited to cor- 
respond with the Treasurer of the Federal 
Council of the Churches, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York. 
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of wealth, and is afraid to speak its true 
mind. Many synagogues have become 
rich men’s clubs. There are synagogues 
today that require an initiation fee of 
several hundred dollars before one can be 
enrolled as a member. In view of these 
circumstances is it surprising that you 
will find our modern synagogues consist- 
ing of business and professional men and 
seldom of those who work for a salary? 
Fixed dues, charges for seats on high 
holidays and donations expected, as well 
as patronizing of yearly functions, make 
membership absolutely impossible for the 
industrial worker.” 


Baptist Leader in 
Burma Dies 

After a missionary career in Burma of 
45 years, Dr. W. F. Thomas, Baptist mis- 
sionary, died recently in Rangoon. Born 
in Burma, Dr. Thomas was able to use 
all the languages of that polyglot country 
with equal facility, and would frequently 
preach to crowds composed of 
different 
three going at 
graduation Brown university 
Newton Theological institution in 
country he returned to the land of 
his birth for the long period of missionary 
service which was to be his. He had 
much to do with the conduct of the evan- 
welistic campaigns that have brought such 
large numbers of Karens into the Baptist 
church in recent years. 


people 
tongues, keep- 
the same time 
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ing all 
After 
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Episcopal Pension Fund 
Increases Payments 

The original church 
$8,500,000 gathered by Protestant 
Episcopal church a few years ago under 
the leadership of Bishop William Law- 
rence increased to $17,000,000. So 
rapidly has the fund grown that Bishop 
Lawrence ann 
ment to 
will 


pension fund of 


the 


has 


unces that the rates of pay- 
retired and their wid 
$600 a vear to 
the latter to a 
ose with brief 


1 $450 a vear, and 


isters 
be raised irom 
former $300 to 


Ows 


the and 


sliding scale, which gives tl] 
terms of service $750 
pradually increases to a 


$1,200 and $600 


maximum of 


Court Rules School Must 
Stay in Meadville 

Meadville Theological seminary, Uni 
tarian school at Meadville, Pa., is 
Tudge 
of the district « 
county, Pa., 


appeal 
Thomas J 
urt of Crawford 
that it cannot be removed to 
The judge holds that 
Meadville as the | 

trustees are ithout 
} 


ng the decision of 
Prather, 


Chicago the char- 
ter 
that 


make 


fixes cation, and 


the power to 
school, which 
to settle down alongside 
the superior educational facilities of the 
university of has carried the 
court of the state 
restraining the trustees 
from making such a move has now been 
made permanent. 


any cnange 





a char ce 


Chicago, 
case to the 


Che 


supreme 
injunction 


Commemorate Tikhon in 
Trinity, New York 

Bishops of the Episcopal church united 
with bishops of the Orthodox 
church in a memorial service for the late 
patriarch Tikhon, of that communion, 
held in Trinity church, New York city, 


Russian 


' 
| 
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recently. Addresses were delivered by 
tishop Talbot, presiding bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, and Bishop 
Manning, of New York. 


Des Moines Churches 
To Unite 

Plymouth and Greenwood Congrega- 
tional churches, Des Moines, Ia., have 
voted to unite. The consolidated congre- 
gations will erect a great church plant 
at a cost of more than $500,000 


Famous Church Closes 
Its Doors 

Under the somewhat startling caption, 
“Heavenly Rest Closed,” the Living 
Church, Episcopal weekly, tells of the end 
of the 57-year ministry of that famous 
church on New York’s Fifth avenue. The 
site of the church, in the heart of the 
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new business section of the city, has re. 
cently been sold for $1,750,000 and th 
congregation has been amalgamated into 
that of the church of the Beloved Dis. 
ciple. A new edifice, to cost $4,000,009, 
will be erected by the united congregs. 
tions. 


Safed and Keturah on 
Home Stretch 


Dr. and Mrs. William E. Barton, known 
to all Christian Century readers as Safed 
and Keturah, will sail for Boston from 
Liverpool on June 4, completing their 
journey around the world. Dr. Barton 
has not yet seen the two volumes of his 
monumental life of Lincoln. A new col- 
lection of his parables of Safed the Sage 
also awaits his return, together with a 
new edition of his “Soul of Abraham Lin. 
coln.” His journey seems to have been 


Community Church Workers Meet 


HE COMMUNITY CHURCH 
WORKERS of the United States, 
held a regional conference at Point Place 
Union church, Toledo, O., May 5-7. Five 
states of the middle west were repre- 
sented. The executive committee of the 
national organization met at the same 
time and received the report of the exe- 
cutive secretary, Rev. Orvis F. Jordan. 
It was decided to integrate the move- 
ment with state federations of churches 
wherever possible, and it is expected that 
the Ohio council of churches will 
be organized to assist community churches 
in the selection of pastors. The Com- 
munity Church Workers organization is 
made up of individuals rather than 
churches. Any Christian person may be- 
long, and a number of denominational 
secretaries have membership. This 
swers the criticism that the organization 
Min- 
and 


soon 


an- 


is set to evolve a new denomination. 


sters ff denominatior il, federated 


independent churches fraternize in the 
movement. 

A service bureau is now maintained in 
Chicago by Rev. F. A. Gageby, to intro- 
duce community churches and ministers 
who seek such congregations. 

The next national meeting will be held 
at First Community church of Columbus 
O., in May, 1926. This church is now 
erecting a new stone edifice at an expense 
of a quarter of a million dollars. The 
pastor is Rev. Oliver C. Weist. A regional 
conference for the Pacific coast will be 
held at Portland, Ore., in St. John’s 
church, beginning July 2. It was voted 
to send the executive secretary to this 
regional conference. He will also ad- 
dress the World’s Christian Endeavor 
convention on the topic furnished by that 
organization, “Christian Endeavor and the 
Community Churches.” Mr. Jordan will 
visit many community churches while on 
the coast. 
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(HALFONTE-HADDON HAIL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


CHALFONTE now has beautiful new Arcade Entrance on the Board- 
walk and additional ocean deck. HADDON HALL has new parlor and 
lobby floors and 110 beautiful new guest rooms.... We hopethat you 
will soon inspect these new features representing our latest effort for 
pleasure and comfort of our guests. American Plan only; always open. 
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punctuated at almost every stopping point 
with lectures on Lincoln, who is the one 
American to have captured the imagina- 

on of all the other peoples of earth. Dr. 
pe Mrs. Barton are to spend the sum- 
mer and autumn at Foxboro, Mass. 


Dr. Matthews Heads 
Seattle Churches 

Dr. Mark A. Matthews, just returned 
from a world tour, was elected president 
of the Seattle council of churches at its 
recent meeting. Dr. Matthews is pastor 
f First Presbyterian church, the largest 
n that denomination. 


Presbyterian Assembly Not 
To Be Reduced 
With 175 presbyteries voting in the neg- 
itive, the Presbyterian church has turned 
n the constitutional overture that would 
reduced the size of its general assem- 
There are about 1,000 delegates to 
the annual sessions of that body, which 
s held to be too large for easy action in 
the week at its disposal. 


Newspaper Editor Rebukes 
Fundamentalist Committee 
A Presbyterian Press association, under 
the direction of a committee composed of 
Revs. John F. Carson, J. Gresham 
Machen, A. Gordon MacLennan, Albert 
Walter D. Buchanan, Maitland 
Alexander, Frank E. Simmons, and Ford 
C. Ottman, sent to a long list of daily 
papers in the United States a story 
ise recently, opening with this 
“The New York presbytery 
a target for the triumphant con- 
majority at the Presbyterian 


Q. Gantz, 
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general assembly, which meets in Colum- 
bus, O., a few weeks hence, according to 
many Presbyterian leaders.” The editor 
of the Portland, Ore., Telegram, ac- 
knowledged receipt in this fashion: “Your 
bulletin regarding preparations now in 
progress to discipline the New York pres- 
bytery at Columbus comes to my desk for 
editorial comment. I note that this 
blessed brickbat is released for hurling on 
Easter morning. Do Brother Clarence 
Edward Macartney and his ‘six elders and 
six ministers dyed-in-the-wool conserva- 
tives’ know what manner of spirit they are 
of? They seem to be more zealous for 
scalps than for souls. Why do they seem 
so eager to make a cockpit of a Christian 
conference at Columbus? ‘A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another even as I have loved you.’” 


Park College to Celebrate 
Golden Jubilee 

Park college, well-known Presbyterian 
institution near Kansas City, is celebrating 
its 50th anniversary on*May 30. The col- 
lege was founded by Col. George S. Park, 
who made it a grant of land, and Dr. John 
A. McAfee, who served until 1890 as the 
president of the institution. With a pro- 
ductive endowment of $1,400,000, an 
alumni roll of more than 1,300, a rigidly 
selected student body, and a campus at- 
mosphere of distinction, the college has 
long maintained itself as one of the lead- 
ing institutions of the middle west. 


Ohio Congregationalists Protest 
Episcopal Church Building 


The Ohio Congregational News, month- 
ly bulletin of the Congregational confer- 


Renews Attack on Birth Control 


I CONNECTION WITH the annual 
gn for support of Roman Cath- 
rities in the city of New York, 
linal Hayes has launched another 
tack on the proposal for birth con- 
“Latterly, into the public eye has 
thrust an open propaganda,” he 
hat shocks the moral sense of 
follower of Christ. Christian 
against it has found expres- 
the law of the land forbidding the 
tion of the knowledge of its 
Yet the downright perversion 
cooperation with the Creator in 
ition of the human family is 
advocated and defended. 


WRONG 


IDEA OF MARRIAGE 


not what the God of nature and 
, in his divine wisdom, ordained 
to be; but the lustful indulgence 
ind woman is put forth as a prim- 
ion and an all determining factor 
ck. The elementary truths of re- 
vealed religion, such as God’s command- 
and his providence over mankind; 
imortality of the soul; the account- 

ility of every man before God; the evil 
n; and the infinite love of our heav- 

; Father—are all ignored and swept 
The spiritual and supernatural are 

in God’s noblest handiwork. By 

‘uch sin fell empires, states and nations. 
Xeligion shudders at the wild orgy of 


atheism and immorality the situation 
forebodes. 


“Mark you, also, that birth control is 
heralded as a benediction to the poor, be- 
cause, forsooth, the poor have too many 
children and are largely responsible for 
defectives. Never was there cast upon 
the humble homes of our people a more 
offensive insult. Children are welcomed 
among the poor and the humble as angels 
and are treasured as jewels. 


DEFECTIVES HAVE 


SOULS 


“Children are often the only source of 
a sunshine and a happiness, not of this 
world, at many a family fireside, which 
knows but little other comfort or joy. Nor 
are our humble poor, generally speaking, 
the breeders of defectives. Imbeciles and 
deformed are as likely to be born of the 
learned and the affluent. Nature is no 
respecter of persons or class in such mat- 
ters. Defectives, moreover, whether phy- 
sical or mental, have immortal souls, re- 
deemed by the blood of Christ and de- 
stined to share with the sound and the 
whole the vision of God for all eternity. 

“How much more advanced in true so- 
cial progress would be the advocates of 
birth control if, instead of interfering 
with the fountain of human life, they 
would seek the ideal of Christian char- 
ity, which by realizing in due course of 
time better housing and living conditions, 
hopes to provide a proper home for every 
child and children for every home.” 

Roman Catholic opposition to birth con- 
trol has also been expressed in Boston. 








WANTED 


Young Men Interested in Being 
Useful and In Seeing The World 

Forman Christian College, Lahore, 
India, needs two young men, one 
qualified to teach Psychology, the 
other, Physics. 


Any one interested in spending 8 
three year term of service in a Chris- 
tian college of more than 900 students 
of various creeds, in one of the largest 
and most strategic university centers 
in India, will please write immediately 
to J. M. Benade, 817 East 58th Street, 
Chicago. 











"PEWS: PULPITS 
CHANCEL FURNITURE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


General Offices 
14-H E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 








Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


| Globe Furniture Co.,19 Park Place Nerthville, Mich 








“ORGAN BLOWER 


For Pipe and Reed Ovgane 
Thousands of charches find 
economy im osimg t Write 
fee perticulare. 
The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
Orrville, Ohic, Dept. A 














VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


PERFECT 
LANTERN SLIDE 
CTOR 


MAT( 1G aRAPH C U TN 
WPORT JA 











| WANTED—A Presbyterian minister 


| in good manufacturing and railroad town of 


5,000. Good Church and manse—fine cli- 
mate and located on water. Plenty of work. 
E. J. Noreus, Gladstone, Michigan. 








Bungalows at Al- 
stead, N. H. (vicinity White Mts.) 
for rent at $100 and $125 for season 
with privilege of sub-letting. Rev. 
W. D. Hall, aga aad Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, N N. 


Two Furnished 
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ence of that church, has some searching 
things to say of the proposal of the 
Protestant Episcopal church to build a 
church opposite a Presbyterian church in 





Union Theological 


Seminary 
NEW YORK CITY 


TWO TEN DAY SUMMER CONFERENCES 





Fourth Annual Conference on 
City Church Work 
June 2nd to 12th, 1925 


For Pastors and other Religious Workers, 
men and women, ia City and Industrial Cen- 
ters. Interdenominational. Intensive Group 
Study Lectures by prominent Pastore and 
Bocial Workers. 

For full information, address Prof. Gay- 
lord S. White, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Church and Community, Union 
Theological Seminary, 3041 Broadway, 
Now York City. 


Fifth Annual Mid-Summer Conference for 
Ministers and Religious Workers 
July 6th to 17th, 1925 


An Interdenominational Conference wi:b 
Lectures by the Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
D.D., Dr. Thaddeus H. Ames, Prof. P 
O'Connell, Prof. Kemper Fullerton, Prof. 
John Baillie, and Prof. James E. Frame, on 
the Ministry, Psychoanalysis, Race and Re- 
ligion, the Meaning of Religion, Old and 
New Testament Study 

For full information, address the Rev. 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr., Director, Union 
Theological Seminary, 3041 Broadway, 
New York City. 





PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Berkeley, Califernia 
Bixtieth year opens August 17, 1925 
Prepares men and women for 
The Pastorate Social Service 
Religieus Education Foreign Service 
Research 
Practieal Instruction Graduate Degrees 
Facilities of University of California 
Faculty of Ten 
Opportunities for Belf Support 
Commodious Buildings under construction 
Come to Califernia to Study 
Heaman F. Swanrs, 
President 














We Print Your Name and Address 
on the top of 200 sheets of good 
Bond Paper, and flap of 100 Envel- 
opes for $1.00 east of the Missis- 
sippi River, west add 10 cents. 
.* We guarantee to please you; send 
tor samples of this Stationery. Frank B. 
Hicks, Main St., Macedon Center, N.Y. 





“Our Wedding.” A marriage serv- 

ice and certificate arranged by Rev. 
Clarence F,. Swift, D.D Price 60 
cents postpaid Special price in 
quantities. Address Mrs. Clarence 
’ Swift, Oberlin, Ohio Also on 
sale at the Pilgrim Press Book 
Stores in Boston and Chicago 








The WORLD’S BEST MAN 


Story of Jesus, in Scripture words, as published in 
Seattle Union Record, with comments in, parallel 
columns. 


64-page booklet. Price 40 cente—4 copies for $1.00. 
SYDNEY STRONG! 508 Garfield St. Seattle 











™ CHURCH FURNITURE 
iy Everytiing for Church and Sunday School ke 
use. From Factory to You. Finecetalog sree. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 4 
1104 South 4th St., Greenville, linois § "| | 
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a portion of Cleveland from which comity 
agreements would debar other Protestant 
efforts. The bulletin sees in the act a 
discrepancy between the proclaimed inter- 
est of the Episcopal bishop in church 
union and his actual course of action. 
“The Protestant Episcopal church,” it 
says, “is deeply in earnest in its prayer for 
the reunion of Christendom, but hesitates 
to take any practical step to advance that 
reunion. In Cleveland where there has 
prevailed a decent comity among all Prot- 
estant churches for fourteen years, one 
rule of which is that a new or old church 
shall not invade the territory of an estab- 
lished church, the St. Paul’s church in the 
face of protests from Presbyterians and 
from the federated churches has bought a 
lot directly opposite the Fairmount Pres- 
byterian church and proposes to erect a 
monumental edifice thereon. In reply to 
a letter of remonstrance from the comity 
committee of the federated churches the 
venerable Bishop Leonard of the diocese 
writes as follows: “You will permit me 
to remind you of the fact that I am not 
related at all to the federated churches in 
an official way, and could not for a mo- 
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ment agree to the underlying principl 
which you have outlined. The commy. 
nion of which I am an official is not map. 
aged by committees, secretaries or a fed. 
eration, but is an episcopal organization, 
and therefore it would be quite incompe. 
tent as well as improper for me to allow 
any departure from that method of ad. 
ministration. I cannot see why there 
should be any reason for distress because 
of the fact that St. Paul’s is desirous of 
building its church opposite the Presby. 
terian church.’ There was an Irishman 
once who said he was in favor of the lay 
but agin’ its enforcement. The venerable 
bishop will still continue to urge his clergy 
to pray for church unity.” ‘ 


Bible Class Honors Labor 
Federation President 

The northeast men’s Bible class of the 
Independence Boulevard Christian church 
Kansas City, gave a dinner recently in 
honor of Mr. William Green, president oj 
the American Federation of Labor. Five 
hundred men gave Mr. Green and his 
party an enthusiastic greeting. The 
speaker was introduced by Mr. R. A 


Baptist Fundamentalists Found School 


GROUP OF BAPTISTS, announcing 

themselves “God's loyal people,” met 
in Philadelphia recently and adopted a 
point” with a high church 
statement that “baptism is the immersion 
of a believer in water” and “a church is 
a body of believers thus baptized,” and 
formally organized the Eastern Baptist 
Theological seminary. The majority” of 
the fifteen trustees so far selected are 
clergymen without full college and semi- 
nary training, and are anti-modernist, 
anti-evolutionist, and anti-pedobaptist and, 
with the stricture that only those who 
have been immersed in water are members 
of a church, are anti-Bible institute. The 
new theological seminary will be opened 
for students on Sept. 22, 1925. 


“five creed 


LEADERS IN THE ENTERPRISE 


Dr. Frank M. Goodchild, chairman of 
the board of trustees, was chairman of the 
heresy-hunting committee of the northern 
Baptist convention that discovered that 
the university of Chicago, Brown, Vassar, 
Colgate, Rochester, Newton, Crozer and 
other schools were keeping abreast of the 
scholarship of the present day. Two out- 
promoters of this school, Dr. 
Goodchild and Dr. Curtis Lee Laws, 
editors of the fundamentalist Watchman- 
Examiner, graduates of Crozer Theo- 
logical seminary have persistently attacked 
Prof. Henry C. Vedder. Dr. Laws, as a 
member of the board of trustees of 
Crozer, sought to force the resignation 
of Prof. Vedder, and, failing in a single- 
handed inquisition, presented his own 
resignation which was unanimously and 
promptly accepted. 

This new high church Baptist divinity 
school, whose trustees, faculty and other 
officers, the janitor excepted, must be “im- 
mersed in water,” is like the Los Angeles 
Bible institute in that it has a creed that 
must be signed annually. Why annually? 
Why do “God's loyal people” distrust each 
other? Why wait a whole year before 


standing 


checking up the securities? Many things 
may happen in the process of education 
in a year. Why a yearly confessional as 
to whether any of the faculty or trustees 
or any other officer or student has had 
a new idea? Why not a confessional at 
each daily chapel service? All new ideas, 
not in harmony with the “five point 
creed,” could thus be nipped in the bud 
preventing heretical growth. 


OPPOSITION RISING 

The promoters of the high church 
school are meeting with stout opposition 
by outstanding men within the party. The 
millennialists among Baptists are rent 
“into three battling camps” according to 
Dr. Laws. The premillennial wing that 
formed the Baptist Bible Union, and is- 
sued the Kansas City creed with the 
article of premillennialism, are accusing the 
middle of the road section of betrayal oi 
the fundamentalist movement among Bap- 
tists. 

Sut the creed has been formed and can- 
not be changed. The bulletin naively an- 
nounces that the doctrinal statement 
“must be published. .. for all time te 
come.” This note of finality must sound 
strange to Baptist ears. In a recent issue 
of the Forum, Dr. Frederick Joseph Kins- 
man, former Episcopal bishop of Dela- 
ware, now a Roman Catholic, says 
“Catholicism is a religion of authority— 
exclusive, intolerant, missionary and suc- 
cessful.” It sounds like the finality of the 
high church Baptist party. But the Bap- 
tist high church party, faithful to the 
scriptures, and loyal to their new creed, 
announces that “he that believes and 1s 
immersed in water shall be saved.” And 
when to this is added, “A church is a body 
of believers thus baptized,” it would ap 
pear that all unimmersed people are not 
members of the church. And it matters 
little what unbelievers say. The high 
church party among Baptists has nearly 
unchurched Christianity. 

Oxsaptan HoLMEs. 
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Long, president of the class. Mr. Green’s 
ubiect was “The Relation of the Work- 
og Man to the Church.” Among other 
ngs, he said: “The only time a labor- 
ing man criticizes the church or the 
-hurchman brings accusations against la- 
hor organizations is when there is a lack 
information or a misunderstanding. 
Trade unions must aid the church in spir- 
itual teachings, for the church is set for 
the spiritualizing and moralizing of the 
human race, while the labor organizations 
must deal with the material side of human 
life. The gospel of Christ can be more 
successfully preached to those who may 
enjoy the material blessings of life which 
come through high wages and fair condi- 
of employment, than to those who 
yoverty stricken and who suffer from 
nourishment and a denial of the 
hare necessities of life because of low 
vages and intolerable conditions of ein- 
yn We are reminded that Christ, 
n the shores of Galilee, fed the mul- 
of hungry geople before he 

eached the gospel to them.” 


Cincinnati Mourns Heroes of 
Social Construction 

For the past two years Cincinnati has 
een exercises held on Memorial day, May 
to mark the heroism of the men and 
who have devoted their lives to 
phases of social construction. 
Thus, a year ago, flowers were strewn on 
» graves of a factory worker, a police 
ficer, a railroader, a fireman, and a 
her who died in child-birth. The com- 
ration will this year be on a larger 
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scale than at any time in the past. It is 
hoped to begin in Cincinnati a recogni- 
tion of the heroism of the “real army of 
national defense,” that will, in time, bring 


national recognition to those who give 


their lives for the public weal. 


Three Americans Nominated 
For Anglican Bishopric 

The nominating committee of the 
church of England in Bermuda has issued 
a list of nominations for the vacancy in 
those islands. The list attracts attention 
because of its inclusion of three clergy- 
men of the Protestant Episcopal church: 
Bishop Acheson, suffragan of Connecti- 
cut; Dean Long, of the cathedral of Or- 
lando, Fla., and Rev. C. E. Smith, rector 
of St. Thomas’s church, Washington, 
a Ge 


Bible $ Concentrates 
Wo oeirut 

cause the Turkish government has 
put the Matteosian printing house, an Ar- 
menian concern in Constantinople, out of 
business, the American Bible society has 
been forced to concentrate its production 
of scriptures for the near east in the 
Presbyterian press, Beirut, Syria. Two 
large editions of the Bible in Armenian 
and Armeno-Turkish are now in process 
of production. 


Dr. Hough Preaches 
At Harvard 

Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, pastor of 
Central Methodist church, Detroit, and a 
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[Mail your order for the Summer quarter without delay] 


TEN RE ASONS why you should join the hundreds 


of schools and classes now using the 


20th Century Quarterly 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 

. BECAUSE it applies Bible truth to practical living as does 

. BECAUSE it is scholarly. Its makers are all experts in their 

. BECAUSE it is thorough, but is free from the nuisance of 

. BECAUSE it is modern in spirit and at the same time thor- 

. BECAUSE it has the “social note” throughout. 

. BECAUSE it is not interested in teaching denominational 
doctrines, but endeavors to apply the principles of the King- 
dom of God to today’s problems and tasks. 

. BECAUSE it is a monument to the possibilities of Christian 

. BECAUSE it is no longer an experiment—it is already remark- 

. BECAUSE it may be used by all classes from older Inter- 


mediates to oldest Adults. 
. BECAUSE it is the most attractive and convenient quarterly 


Send for free sample copy today 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


: CHICAGO 
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Your Boy 
and Every 


Other Boy 


should learn a trade or a 
profession that will help him 
get along at any time or 
place. All mod--z Educat- 
ors agree un this. 


The work of Electricity has 
become so big and so im- 
portant that the “trade” of 
the electrician has given way 
to the “profession” of the 
Electrical Expert. The 
amazing developments in 
the field of Electricity are 
opening up thousands of new 
possibilities and opportun- 
ities to ambitious boys. 


The Electrical Age is Here. 


Steam, gas and horse power 
are being supplanted and en- 
larged by electricity. The 
keen competition existing in 
other trades and professions 
do not exist in the Electrical 
Field. There are more good 
jobs open than there are good 
trained men available to fill 
them. Experts easily earn 
from $12 to $20 a day, and 
many earn as high as $10,000 
a year. 


If your Boy—or any Boy 
you are interested in—wants 
to know the inside facts 
about this growing Business 
have him write—or you can 
write for him—to L. L. 
Cooke, Chief Engineer, Chi- 
cago Engineering Works, 
Dept. 1165, 2150 Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois, and 
ask for the “Vital Facts 
About Electricity.” 


There is no obligation on 
your part involved in this 
request. 











When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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contributing editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury, recently served for a week as 
preacher at Harvard university. In his 
Sunday sermon at Appleton chapel, Dr. 
Hough considered “Criticism and _ the 
Creative Impulse.” While in Boston Dr. 
Hough spoke before various ministers’ 
bodies, before the Christian association at 
Wellesley college, and before the Brown- 
ing society. Early this summer, Dr. 
Hough sails for England where he will 
deliver the annual Fernley lecture before 
the British Wesleyan conference. 


Dr. Shailer Mathews to Be 
Given Scotch Degree 


Dr. Shailer Mathews, dean of the 
divinity school of the university of Chi- 
cago, is to be honored this summer with 
the degree of doctor of divinity from 
Glasgow university. The tribute from 
this great Scotch institution to this 
American theologian and scholar is well 
deserved 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

A Handbook of the Outdoors, by Earle Amos 
Brooks. Doran 

The Expectation of Siam, by Arthur Judson Brown. 
Board of For. Mis. of Pres. Church in U. S 

Projects in World-Friendship, by John Leslie 
Lobingier. Univ. of Chicago, $1.75 

Before the Dawn, by Toyokiko Kagawa. Doran, 
$2.50. 

Glamour, by Stark Young. Scribners, $2.00 

Mental Hygiene as Taught by Jesus, by Alexander 
B. MacLeod. Macmillan, $1.50 

Christian Monasticism, by Ian C. Hannah. Mac 
millan, $2.50 

The Life, Letters and Religion of St. Paul, by C 
T. Wood. T. & T. Clark, $3.25. 

Social Origins and Social Continuities, by Alfred 
M. Tozzer. Macmillan, $2.50 

Mental Hygiene as Taught by Jesus, by Alexander 
B. MacLeod. Macmillan, $1.50 

The Country Church and Its Program, by Earl A 
Roadman. Methodist Book Concern, 50c 

Ireland, by Stephen Gwynn. Scribners, $3.00 

Germany, by G. P. Gooch Scribners, $3.00. 

God's Open, by James I. Vance. Revell, $1.50. 

Craftsmen of the Soul, by Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
Revell, $1.50 

The Life of San Martin, by Anna Schoellkopf. 
Boni & Liveright, $2.00 

The Silent Voice, by Berenice V. Dell Four 
Seas, $2.00 

The New Barbarians, by Wilbur C. Abbott. Little, 
Brown, $2.50 

My Diary, 1915-17, by Benito Mussolini Small, 
Maynard, $2.0( 

An Encyclopedia of the Violin, by A! to Bach 
mann. Appleton, $5.00 

The Best Short Stories of 1924, by lward J. 
O’Brien, ed. Small, Maynard, $2.5 . 
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The 
Modern Library 


Poor People: Dostoyevsky 

A Miracle of St. Anthony: Maeterlinck 

A Doll’s House and An Enemy ef the 
People: Ibsen 

The War in the Air: Wells 

Treasure Island: Stevenson 

Thus Spake Zarathustra: Nietzsche 

Studies in Pessimism: Schopenhauer 

An Unsocial Socialist: Shaw 

The Way of All Flesh: Butler 

Confessious of a Young Man: Moore 

Best Russian Short Stories 

Fathers and Sons: Turgenev 

Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard: France 

A Dreamer’s Tales: Dunsany 

Hedda Gabler, Pillars of Society and The 
Master Builder: Ibsen 

Evolution in Modern Thought: Haeckel, 
Thomson, Weismann, etc. 

Short Stories: Balzac 

Seven That Were Hanged and The Red 
Laugh: Andreyev 

Creatures That Once Were Men and Other 
Stories: Gorky 

Love’s Coming of Age: Edward Carpenter 

The Wild Duck, Rosmersholm, The League 
of Youth: Ibsen 

Spirit of American Literature: John Macy 

The Woman Question: Havelock Ellis, G. 
Lowes Dickinson, etc. 

Selected Addresses and Public Papers: 
Woodrow Wilson 

Death of Ivan Ilyitch and Other Stories: 
Tolstoy 

Best Ghost Stories: Arthur B. Reeve, 
editor 

Redemption and Other Plays: Tolstoy 

Smoke: Turgenev 

Best American Humorous Short Stories 

Green Mansions: W. H. Hudson 

Marius the Epicurean: Pater 

The New Spirit: Havelock Ellis 

Poems: Walt Whitman 

Contemporary Science 

The Cabin: Ibanez 

Ancient Man: Van Loon 

Dame Care: Sudermann 

Mayor of Casterbridge: Hardy 

Poems: Swinburne 

The Renaissance: Pater 


The Modern Library includes more than 
a hundred titles, of which the above is a 
selection. The best of the modern classics 
in handy volumes. The books are bound in 
limp, flexible style with stained top and 
stamped and decorated in genuine gold 
Take some of these books along on your 
summer vacation trip 
Per volume, 95 cts. 
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Odd Volumes. 


(Slightly Shelfworn) 


At $1.00 
Christianity and Christ, Palmer. 
Ice Breakers, Geister. 
Is ee Experience an Illusion? Balm. 

orth. 
Ku Klux Klan, Mecklin. 
Master and the Twelve, Ward. 
Minister and His Ministry, English. 
Problems That Perplex, Ward. 
First Time in History (Russia). 
Contents of New Testament, McClure 
The Divine Initiative, Macintosh. 
The Miracle of Me, Clausen. 
The Promise of His C oming, McCown 
Work, Play and the Gospel, Spencer 
What Are You Worth? Goodell, 
Use of Story in Religious Education, Eggles- 
ton 

Nevertheless We Believe, Scott. 
The Shout of the King, Raymond. 
Womanhood in the Making, Eggleston 
Universality of Christ, Temple. 
Book of Psalms, Furneaux 
Classics of the Soul's Quest, Welsh 
The Book of Job, Humford 
Book of Family Worship, Nicoll. 
High Fires, McClure. 
High Road to Honor, Vrooman 
Plumes, Stalling 
Middle of the Road, P hilip Gibbs 
Woman of Knockaloe, Caine 
My Fair Lady, Hemon. 
Under Dispute, Repplier. 
The Eternal Masculine, Locke 
Philosophy of Bergson, Cunningham 
Price - Freedom, Coolidge 
Behind Scenes in Politics, Anon 
Can I Be A Christian? Hannay 


At 75 cents 
Ministry as Life Work, 
Preaching as a Fine Art, Smith. 
Studies in Mark's Gospel, Robertson 
What Is Modernism? Parks. 
Diplomacy, Old and New, Young. 
Comrades in Great Cause, O. 8. Davis 
The Return to God, Shillito. 
Women at the World's Crossroads, Royden 
Political Christianity, Royden. 
The Virgin Birth, Palmer 
Nowhere Else in the World, Hudson 
Bread, Norris. 
The Hind Let Loose, Montague. 
Mammonart, Sinclair (paper). 
Throne of Grace, Quayle. 
At 50 cents 
Mr. Podd, Freeman Tilden. 
Graven Image, Widdemer 
Luther Nichols, Mary 8. Watts 
The Devil and Other Parables, Rhinow 
One or two copies of each on hand, 
very slightly shelfworn. Nore: Includes 
number of possible alternatives in your order 


The Christian Century Press, Chicago 




















What manner of man is 
Harry Emerson Fosdick? 

















Come and see! His books tell the man. They are: 


Modern Use of the Bible - - 
Christianity and Progress ($1.50) 
Twelve Tests of Character - 
The Meaning of Prayer - 
The Meaning of Faith 
The Meaning of Service - 
The Manhood of The Master 
The Assurance of Immortality - 
WE PAY POSTAGE ON ALL BOOKS 
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($1.60) 


- ($1.50) 
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GOOD BOOKS ON 


EVANGELISM 


Goatpoesins Young Men With oe Living 
Chri John Mott. §1. 

peatilen “the Social Gospel. _ 8. 
Davis. $1.50 

Beane elistic Preaching. O. 8. Davis. $1.50. 

ing by Leyence. O. 8. Davis. $1.50. 

Seoul and Personal Evangelism. Charice 
E. Goodell. $1.50. 

With Christ oe. the Lost. L. R. Scar 
borough. $1.50 

The Effective Evangelist. Lionel B. Filet 
cher. 1.50. 

ores ot a Passion. Charies E. Goodell. 


$1.2 
am Qrsnttem. Frederick L. Fagley. 


Training for Power and Leadership. Glen- 
ville Kleiser. (Secular suggestions for 
evangelists). $3.00. 

BVANGELISTIC MATERIA 

A Quest for Souls (Sermons). "George ¥. 
Truett. §1.50. 

Why I Believe in Religion. Charles R. 
Brown. $1.50. 

What It Means to pe a Christian. £. |. 
Bosworth. 61.2 - 

What Men Need | Sect (Sermons). Dani 


Poli 

Talks on Simple Essentials. &. D. 
Gordon. 61.25. 

Coctepeee of sue Outlines. Adquills 
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The Ideal Book for 
Graduation Gifts 


Goodspeed’s American New Testament 


(Library Edition) 





ERE is the most beautiful and satisfying of all 

the editions of Goodspeed’s Testament. For 

gift use it is ideal. Ample size, printed on Century 

book paper, with wide margins, and tastily bound 
in blue cloth, with attractive gold stamp. 


This translation of the New Testament will open the 
eyes of the young man or woman just leaving high 
school or college. It will reveal the word of God as 
a modern book, with a winning message. A hundred 
thousand copies of the Translation in the hands of 
this year’s high school graduates might help to solve 
the problems of ten thousand parents and teachers 
who are wondering “what ails our youth.” 


Price of Library Edition $3.00 (May be had_in 
morocco at $5.00). 


If you wish the book in the India paper, it may be 
obtained at $2.50. This, too, is bound in blue cloth 
with gold stamp. (The full morocco of the Pocket 
Edition may be had at $4.50). 


Other Graduation Gift 


Suggestions 


For the hero-worshipping youth: 
The Life of Lincoln, Barton ($10.00). 
Woodrow Wilson, Wm. Allen White, ($5.00). 
Roosevelt's Letters to His Sister, ($2.50). 


For the lover of science: 
The Outline of Science, Thomson (4 vols., $18.). 


Popular History of American Invention, Kaempf- 


fert, ($10.00). 


For the music lover: 


New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians, 
Pratt, ($6.00). 


For the lover of poetry: 


The World's Great Religious Poetry, Hill, ($2.50). 
Lincoln and Others, Clark, ($1.50). 


For the religiously inclined: 
The Daily Altar, Willett and Morrison (Full 
leather, $2.50; cloth, $1.00). 
Jesus, Lover of Men, Rix, ($1.50). 
Papini’s Life of Christ, ($3.50). 
Climbing Manward, Cheley, ($1.75). 
The Thoughts of Youth, Drury, ($1.50). 
lhe Book of Missionary Heroes, Mathews, ($1.50). 
Creed for College Men, Moran, ($1.25). 


A BOOK IS THE IDEAL GIFT 


Mail or wire your erder. Books will go out at 
once. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS : Chicago 


———— 
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The Delightful “Safed” Books 


Fun and Philosophy of Safed the Sage ($1.25) 
Safed and Keturah ($1.25) 
Wit and Wisdom of Safed the Sage ($1.25) 
More Parables of Safed the Safe ($1.25) 

Dr. William E. Barton has made ‘‘Safed"’ a real 


character to many thousands of readers. They will 
find the sage at his best in these four volumes. 


We Pay Postage 
The Christian Century Press, Chicago 











tue: International Critical Commentary 


Hebrews: By James Morrartr ($3.50). 
The Pastoral Epistles (Timothy-Titus): 
By Water Lock of Oxford ($3.00). 
This commentary is international and inter- 
confessional, and is free from polemical and eccle- 
siastical bias. Is based upon thorough critical 
study of the original texts of the Bible. Chiefly 
designed for clergymen and students. Without 
doubt the finest of modern critical commentaries. 
We can furnish customers with any volumes of 
this great series. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS - Chicago 














One Volume Bible Commentary 


Edited by J. R. DUMMELOW, M. A. 


Line by line the Bible is here commented on—nearly eleven 
hundred pages wherein the student im a moment can find eon- 
clee yet gene — gs on Ten A. paren e im the Scriptures. 


which these eom- 
has cs ~ Bw from erities of all 
denominations. 


The following are among the types of information covered 
by “Duemmelow’: 

a Sesienstion of historical references. 2. Citation of related 
passages im other parts of the Bible. 3. Description of an 
ancient custom or legal practice referred to. 4. Explanation of 
@ term or phrase unfamiliar to a modern sender, 5. Mention 
ef contrasting interpretations to obscure lines. Analysis of 
a chain of thought as it ea through a Sie 7. rer 
renditions of the ori 


Price of beok, $3.00 (We pay pestage) 


The Christian Century Press 


The entirely unprejudiced 
ompiled 





440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














We recommend and sell 


THE HYMNAL FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, Editor 
For Sunday Schools, Christian Endeavor Societies, etc 





Price of —_ . uantities of 100 or more at the 
7§ cents per copy. 
Ask for wah copy, then send your order to 
as without delay. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
440 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
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When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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Dr.Winfred Ernest Garrison 


says of the new book— 


“THE CHURCH of the SPIRIT 


By Francis G. Peasopy of Harvard University 


wy book rounds out and completes a study of the application 
of New Testament teaching to modern life beginning with ‘Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question’ and ‘Jesus Christ and Christian 
Character and carried on in ‘The Christian Life in the Modern World’ 
and ‘The Apostle Paul and the Modern World.’ 


**Since Sabatier’s ‘Religions of Authority and the 





Religion of the Spirit, published thirty years ago, 





there has not been so full and clear a statement of 





these contrasting aspects and conceptions of reli- 





gion, or a more convinced and convincing affirma- 





tion that the way of Jesus is the way of the Spirit, 





and not the way of authoritative dogma, hierarchy 





or scripture.”’ 





“In this new volume we have discussed the history, 


the dangers and the hopes of the Church of 


the Spirit.” 


This book is just 
{published Price $2.00] 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND 
REISSUES: 


(Cuzcx Ongs Desinep) 


O Nature Sermons. 
)Science and Religion. 
Making of English New 
Testament. 
OWhere Evolution and Re- 
OY Meet, Coulter (new 
1.00. 


OMaking and Meaning of 
New Testament, Snow- 
den, $1.50. 

OThe Challenge of Life, Jacks, 

coWhai Ail Our Youth? Coe, 


OSomn, Lover of Men, Rix, 
1.50. 





Use Tus Covron Ir You Desint 


Tue Curistian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Please send me 
Tue Cuurcn or tHe Speier. 
Send me also books checked herewith 


ALSO 


Enclosed find remittance. 
Charge to my account, payable 


My name 7 


Address... .. 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian 





REISSUES: 
(Cuecx Ones Desinep) 


Olntroduction to New Testa- 
ment, Bacon, $1. 
OChrist the Truth, Temple, 
$2.50. 
OHistory of Religion in U. S., 
Rowe, $1.75. 
OEthical ‘Teaching of = 


ott, (new eo 


OF ruit od a. o 


Wiggam, 
DOrigin and  . of Re- 
ligion, Hopkins, $3.00. 
Barton, 


OLife incoln, 


$10.00. 
OLife of J. H. Jowett, $2.50. 


Century. 
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